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The Instructor Full-Color Print; 
of 100 Great Art Masterpieces 


—In Two Convenient Sizes 


Now at lower prices 
than ever before... 


'I\ HIS SERIES offers, at new low prices, beautiful repro- 

ductions in full colors of 100 famous paintings adapted 
for study in elementary schools. The subjects are those 
most frequently included in state and city courses of study, 
These reproductions are being used to promote Art Ap. 
preciation in thousands of schools throughout the country, 
They are obtainable in two sizes—laryge prints and minia- 
tures—as described below. 


Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, —-—— 
and for framing if desired. Each print is 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% | 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy | 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, the 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pu- 
pils in regard to the picture, suggestions to \| 
the teacher, ete. 








30 cents each. prepaid. 10 or more, 25 _» | 


cents each, prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For the Pupils) | 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
the colors of the original paintings with the same fidelity as the large 
prints described above. The price is very low for prints of this quality. 

1 cent each, prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order, 50 cents. 
An attractive package of 100 Full-Color Miniature Prints—one of each 
of the 100 subjects in the list below—for $1.00, prepaid. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give both the number and 
the title of each subject desired, state whether you wish large 
prints or miniatures, and give quantity desired of each size. 


Every Elementary Teacher Should Have This Book— 
Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of the 100 famous 
paintings illustrated at left and listed below. The 
study of each picture includes: the story of the 
picture, the story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, and a small reproduction of the paint- 
ing. There is a convenient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 104 pages, size 
7 x 10% inches. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 5 or more copies, 40 
cents each, not postpaid. 





List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures 


‘ 
1 Age of Innocence Reynolds 21 Sackville Children Hoppner 11 Foe Warning Homer 62 Infanta Maria Theresa Velas- 43 Don Carlos Baltasar Velasquet ( 
2 The Torn Hat Sully 2 A Boy with a Rabbit Raeburn 12 Holy Night Correggio quez . 44 The Lace Maker Vermeer 
8 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 2% Miss Bowles Reynolds 13 Oxen Plowing Bonheur 63 The Solemn Pledge Ufer “56 The Blessing Chardin " 
Bonheur | seer 4 Washington Crossing the Del- 44 The Artist's Mother Whistler 64 Spring Corot Ww 











. pan . “6 Pene . Ids 
4 Dignity and Impudence Land- aware Leutze 15 Harp of the Winds Martin 65 Lavinia Titian : vie — — gg 
5 The Halloon-Dupre ; et af Gistiee Winkie 16 The Strawberry Girl Reynolds 66 The Spinner Maes [meer “7 Br nging Home the 
6 By the River-Lerolle Raphael a —— — one Daughter pad S Reading = Letter Var 4% Th . eyed Murillo IN 
7 The Seng of the Lark Breton “6 The Flying Cloud Patterson ee caged 6s Mill Pond Inness ‘ why apa 
8U. &. Friaate Constituthoa % The Horse Pair Boaheur 48 Joan of Arc Bastien-Lepage 69 The Pictograph Alexander 49 Childhood Perrault 
a ~ pie pe : was ; 19 Mona Lisa Da Vinci 70 The Market Cart Gainsborough 90 Fairy Tales Shannon 
Old Lronsides” Johnson 2s Road Through the Trees Corot — -_ pa 7" . aes . bh 
7” ; . : 0 The Blue Boy Gainsborough 71 Madonna and Child Fra Filippo 91 Pilgrims Going to Chure _ 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 29 The Storeroom De Hooch . > : : eel THE R 
, - : )| Portrait of the Artist-Rem- Lippi Boughton 
Couse ome 1) Mado . agnificat TL a ‘ ti 
— pe ai dala Saal mer 0M 2 = a the Magnifica - brandt 72 The Whistling Boy Duveneck y2 Angels’ Heads- Reynolds lection 
= a jotticelll 2 rhe Angelus Millet 73 Erasmus Holbein 93 Itinerant Candy Vender-Blum sands o 
11 The Windmill Ruysdael $1 Interior of a Cottage Israels 8 Children of the Shell Murillo 74 The Belated Kid - W. M. Hunt 94 Playd in Holland Charlet . 
12 The Return of the Mayflower $2 George Washington Stuart 54 Dance of the Nymphs Corot 75 Flower Girl in Holland Hitch- pa a . { the printed 
. . . ce mn 95 A Distinguished Member © , 
Boughton 43 The Money Counter Murillo > The Jester Hals cock Society Landseer which t 
13 Sir Galahad Watts 44 Feeding Her Birds Millet 56 Avenue at Middelharnis Hob- 76 The Escaped Cow Dupre Humane oo — Rose Sar mc ° 
14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 45 The Painter's Sons-Rubens bema 77 The Old Water Mill Hobbema 96 Carnation, Lily. Lily, Rose : st in 
15 Spring Mauve 6} The Grand Canal, Venice 57 Children of Charles | Van Dyck 7% Children of the Sea Israels _ gent like a 
16 The Helping Hand Renouf Turner 58 The Valley Farm Constable 79 The Laughing Cavalier Hals 97 A Holiday Potthast dseet whose r 
17 The Knitting Lesson Millet 47 The Rail Splitter Ferris 59 Columbus Del Piombo 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare —— W ’ 
18 Madonna of the Chair Raphael ‘§ Return to the Farm Troyon 60 leebound Metcalf Rembrandt 99 The Fighting Temers hethe 
19 The Cook Chardin 39 Autumn Mauve 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca 41 Northeaster Homer [Sarto Turner or lear; 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh Millais 40 The Gleaners Millet Raphael 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 100 Girl with Cat- Hoecker whethe 
Y of Laz: 
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Ernest Hemingway's new 
novel, FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, was the club’s November 
choice. No book in recent years 
has received such universal 
and warm praise from all critics, 





‘} 
A 
Margaret Armstrong in TreE- 
LAWNY has written a biography 
of “one of the most genuine orig 
inals of our race; it was our 
October choice, and. is rising 
swiftly on all best-seller lists 











William Saroyan's new book 
MY NAME IS ARAM—coming soon 
is a delightful puckish picture 
of a small boy which, we have 
hunch, may go the way of Clar 
ence Day's Life With Father. 


Franz Werfel's new novel 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, is the Club's 
December book—a quiet, deeply 
thoughtful work in an entirely 
different vein from the exciting 
The F ty Days of Musa Dagh 





BOOKS YOU WILL SOON BE READING 
_ they are all Book-of- the-Month Club Choices 


Willa Cather's nocw 


novel, 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL, 
will also be distributed by the 
Club soon ; scene is pre-Civil War 
Virginia; it is in the mood of 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 














the beit article and features 
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Hans Zinsser’s book, as 1 RE 
MEMBER HIM, was a Club choice 
just prior to his death; if any 
book deserved its present place, 
among the top best-sellers in the 
nation, it is this 


a FREE copy 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


a the past 18 year. | 
in the Readers Digest | 
IN A SINGLE BOOK — | 


THE READERS DIGEST READER is a col- 
lection of 138 articles chosen from the thou- 
sands of leading articles that have been re- 
printed in that magazine. They are those in 
which the reading public itself indicated the 
most interest. The list of contributors reads 
like a roll-call of famous contemporaries 
whose range of interests is as wide as life itself. 
Whether you are in the mood for relaxation 
se learning, escape or scientific discussion— 
whether you are interested in “The Wisdom 
. Laziness” or “The Discovery of Anaes- 
thesia,” or the inimitable Stephen Leacock’s 4 
n how to open a conversation, or in- 

deed any conceivable topic, here is your book. 








advice o 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1941 





Jan Struther, with Mks. MINIVER, 
ss 4 aew author to Americans 

instantly and widely introduced 
as so many authors have been in 
the past, when her book was 





Gontran de Poncins, a French 
man, has written KABLOONA, av 
extrautdinary book about Eski 


mos--beauufully uanslated and 
strikingly illustrated. It too will 





chosen in August appear very soon 


EW people realize that writers who now have be 
Buck Day, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen 


come as tamous as Pear! Clarence 


John Steinbeck, John Priestley~ and a score of others little 
less known-—-were firs/ introduced to a nation-wide book- 
reading public by having one of their books selected, and 
then distributed to every tiny corner of the country, by 
the Book-ot-the-Month Clul 

Fully a 
tamilies which use the Book-of-the-Month Club service 


million perspicacious book-readers- in the 

now rely upon it to keep themselves from missing the 
new books they are really interested in. The tew men- 
tioned above are an indication of the quality of the books 
they receive, 

Time and again you buy the “book-of-the-month’ 
not knowing it has previously been chosen by our judges 

merely because some discerning friend has said warmly: 
“There's a book you must not miss."” How sensible to get 
these books from the Club, since you pay no more for 
the books you buy, and save enormously in other ways 

Here is the simple procedure: You are not obliged, as 
a subscriber of the Club, to take the book-of-the-month 
its judyes choose. Nor are you oblived to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

You receive a carefully written report about the book 
of-the-month chosen by our four judges, im advance af 
its publication. Uf it is a book you re illy want, you let it 
come to you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, say- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other careful recommendations are made to 
help you choose among all new books with discrimina- 
tion. If you want to buy one of these from the Club, you 
merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. More often 
than not--as the writers and books mentioned above dem- 
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Van Wyck Brooks’ new 
ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER is, in 
the opimon of many, even more 
ibsorbing than The Flowering of 
New England. \t was our judges 
choice for September 


_for every fwo Books-of-the-Month you buy from 
the Club you receive ove book-dividend, FREE 


onstrate—our judges’ choices are books you find yourself 
buying anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you 
ay you receive, Jree, one af ou book-dividends, 

Vhis can be done because so many of the Club’s sub- 
scribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that an 
chormous edition can be printed. The saving on this 
quantity-production enables the Club to buy the right to 
print offer fine library volumes. These are then manu 
tactured and distributed free among the Club’s subscribers 

one for every two boaks-of-the-month you buy. 

For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the-month you 
actually receive about 75¢ back in the form of free books, 
fiyured at retail value. You pay no yearly sum to belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club, You pay nothing, except 
ov the books you bay. Your only obligation is to buy 


tour books-of-the-month a year from the Club, 
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YhO0K-OF-THE-MONTHCLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N.Y. aan 
It is understood that 


READERS DIGEST 
without expens¢ 


Please enroll me as a member 
| am to receive a tree copy of THI 
neADER, that I am also to receive, 
your monthly which report 
books, and that for every two books-of-the-month | 
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Magazine about current 


hook distributed. For my part, I 
irc’ 


least four books-ot-the-month a 


lividend then being 
t© purchas it 
cur trom the ¢ lub 
IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship 
the current book -of-the-month with your free book YES (1) NO 
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Me «7500 TEACHERS ARE USING THIS PRREE MATERIAL 








Hundreds write enthusias- 
tic letters about it... . 


You’ll want these 48 Beale 
Prints of American Histor- 
ical Paintings. .. . 


“) LLow T0 USE 
_ THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 











The Joseph Boggs Beale collection of 





prints is a Cavalcade of Famous 
American Historical Events. So time 


JESSIE TODD ly now when every one is thinking of 











! THIS page we have an ex- aa ' 
7 ON TI IIS Pas ; Supervisor of Art, America! ‘The prints are splendidly 
ample of the big thick letters University Elementary School, e — re f . ° 
P : . . ; University of Chicago reproduc ed from the original paintings by the amous American artist and are 
vhich are useful in making posters. 


sage bli 91% x 11 inches, enclosed in a handy portfolio. 
The letter N 1s always a stumbling 


SEATWORK BOOKS 


block for children. It is a good plan Color combinations may be taught ; gi 
y : ~ xy Se 7 The same 48 inspiring scenes are printed in 
for them to show their lettering to as the children weave. When we de- as oe Place awe ee 
_ ' Saeed F chil - - fl color oct | ; | student books, “AMERICA MY COUNTRY, 
the teacher or to a committee of chil- sire a restful color sc ieme, the severa "i ue: - . 

, heck tl ii ¥ “ | = b size 4 x 6'% inches. We are happy and privileged 
3 -heck > spelling ; »cor- colors » same rug may be some- ; . : 
lren to check the > as - le wiles reg ke = f th rug = See ye to sponsor the distribution of the Beale Pictorial 
ect the letters before the letters are what alike. If the rug is for a play- History Project as our contribution to American 
ainted. ; room and we want it to be gay, some Education, and to the great American Spirit. 
Children will often splash spots contrasting colors may be chosen. Enlist the children of your class in collecting 
wound their letters on a_ poster. Children will learn to appreciate FLEERS DUBBLE BUBBLE chewing gum wrap 


Sometimes these spots may be turned textures. One rug may be made of 


, pers... . . Secure this extraordinary collection 
KY nto flowers, toys, zigzags, and so on, narrower strips than another and the 


of American Pictures for your classroom. 














1 the favorite of boys 





be fun to see how many different the chandeliers, the furniture, the BLE Gum has be 
° . " and girls. Recommended by many den 
Def ‘inds of vases of flowers you can rugs, the windows, the doors, and so tists, this confection is the only juvenile 








Name of Teacher 











to trim the poster. results will be different in texture. Use coupon so that we can reserve sets for you. 
SIMPLY SEND 

Page IT IS an inspiration to children Page SOME children, especially boys 150 wrappers for each portfolio 
u ( and teachers to see a page like about sixth-grade age, will like 200 wrappers for each package of 1 PRANK 1. BLEER CORPORATION ‘ 
wll this which shows uses for a simple to draw a picture of Robert E. Lee ine mm... ayeaen eda | School Dépt, 10,1000 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 
ep thing like a milk-bottle cap. after they have studied about him in IMPORTANT: Send outside wrappers | — A reserve - Am nies e 
nut = The vase of flowers will furnish an history. When they draw his por- only. And remember, this material is Fle bile Bom fox each Sevttalie. { 
‘"E cxample to begin a design lesson. trait they will like to look at photo- aes tain ata ; | —aar dy Side le Aeatirork poste w= 200 out | 
eR The teacher might say, “Wouldn't it graphs of his home and learn about For years, FLEERS DUBBLE BUB- | tor each pechoget a piex E-. _ | 
box | 1 will send the <P be boon lected. | 
| - 
| | 
| | 




































































make?” gum approved by the Good Housekeep Name of School Sh atl 
ora’ KC! on. ing Bureau. It has been nationally ad- Cit Stat 
he childre rork, some will Tl Fac | | tised in the Saturday E Post, ¥ _ 
As the children work, some wi Those who draw the face as shown vereeen ce ioe Seaaing vening Pos . j 
s (i008 ouse eeping, ele _—_— —_—<—--— eC — 
staf paint flowers so much like the color — here will learn how to draw a man’s | nee scatman 
Ss of the paper that they are not dis- ear, a side-view eye, which is hard for 
pay . 
tnct. The teacher may suggest a most children, and lines to suggest 
Y SUBE 88 
‘1 color to make them show off. Some-__ hair. ; 
a e Economy Chart Outfi 
times children paint on green paper. 
Hani , = : P . —— — 
7 BL they must choose a darker or a Pages THESE articles will delight Only $1.00 
| 36- | 
ee lighter green for the leaves of the the heart of every child who | 
ce” IE flowers so that they will stand out. wears them and every older girl who 
The face on this page may be used makes them. It is an opportunity to — 
_f © start a lesson for middle grades. work out original designs in color s 
DEB yy : é We suppl _|brother} 
he teacher can copy it on the black- to be applied to a practical use. ppry 
4, af board and the children can follow Peasant designs have become the all entertain- 
sf ‘er step by step. Some child will style in America. This problem ment needs 
want to draw a aA in a swim cap, a_— should be received enthusiastically by for dramatic 
boy in a football or aviator helmet, — ; } ‘lass, 
_ ? = c iny SC 100! cla clubs, lodges, 
Hur and so on, They will all make dif hool 
_ . schoo Se 
lerent kinds of hair. es THE figures on this calendar 8, etc., 
; ‘Ss they draw, the teacher should may be cut up and used to Free! and forevery 
7 all special dl } hil | a el " f Catalogue — Word and Letter 
call special attention to the eye. Chi make original arithmetic games, or to occasion, Cards are 2 inches 
safe “ren usually draw it too far in from paste on packages used in a play store. high. Combined area 
4 f | . I pic ae, of the 2 charts 
¢ forehead. After the child has pasted these T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 17x23 inches. 
: figures on packages, he will write fig- 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
32 3’ SOME children who see this ures on other packages. He will un ee ee yee The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
‘ ” : 4 . si oe n 1 pocket 
,6 cotton snow man will try to doubtedly use these as samples, for 09 has ge loo peer At “~~ 
r - . ° 7 . 0 ww iw ietle ‘ 0“ a J ) y 
nake cotton rabbits and little chicks they are simple and plain to under FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
41,4 ut of the same material. stand. The RED CAP and GOWN small and capital letters—enough to build 
rss P ddi di . an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 
- is a ing ignity to and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
Page: . yk vas :, 0 ’ 
3233 CHILDREN like to draw Page MANY teachers will welcome EIGHTH GRADE cards in order—all put up in a compact, 
“ D | | aa : : attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 
. bs people in their pictures if they. this excellent description of a COMMENCEMENT pensable in the tenching of sentence build 
ane “2¥¢ some knowledge of how to do it. method of teaching soap sculpture. EXERCISES ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
| . . ; o— ret r ral reading. It provides « 
ive them some practice in simple Children who find handwork difficult Samples and rental rates fur- ee ee eS ee ee 
Jraw e ‘ nished on request. Please give means for comprehension tests through 
ings of people like those shown will be able to model with clay more name of school and approximate “read and do” ex« rcises It can also be 
3. LB Mere, and they will soon enjoy draw- easily than they can carve in soap. a - Dent i Saeee ee ‘* pay eee pag oe 
1, 4 ing . . c 1: > “Sts ‘ . . . directions. e cha Ss 80 con ictec 
il, ki Pictures of children in many After they have modeled with clay, THE C. E. WARD Co. sheet 0h diets tom een umenionttis sn. ta ee 
~<t positions. Ask them to draw they will like to carve in soap and New London, Ohio chart as well as o wall chart. ihe cutmt 
‘ome clow I : . o : f the R np a is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 
16 bl ns. They can draw them then perhaps in plaster. "Eee Hath Grate Commencement to build up almost any group of phono- 
’ tu - . -e esire . 
“4 mbling all over, and can put funny Plaster of paris powder may be We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schoolsand Colleges qvems, words, or sentences Cusived, hk 
7, laces on them . mixed with water and poured into = is oe a - , = = 
A - , ‘ ‘ - and letter cards are two inches high. ne 
yaper cups. The next day the paper APPLICATION .00 dimension of the two charts combined is 
? Page MO ; . pat . 17 x 23 inches Packed in a substantial 
wi — 34 MOST children love to weave. cup can be peeled off, and a chunk of —— PHOTOS V cutniene att, Geatean he ws, Pelen 
uplt ey Ca . ; wy . : : ( id. 
Tue mein n be shown pictures and ___plaste r, still somew hat damp, remains. ices eek ciate eaten dated, $1.00, postpaid 
26 . y of colonial, Indian, and The child may carve in the plaster as | double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
|, be Ment ° ° ° ss e ‘ “ D ) : ‘ ay 
. my tugs. They will be inter- he carved in the soap. He feels like — yy ager gt wt Hall & McCreary Company 
& ted | ° ° returned if not satisfied, ph 
a pe n learning about the people an artist because the plaster is not so returned unharmed. Prompt service 436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
’ JW . “ . 
ove them. ordinary to him ag soap. OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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‘" WRUL 
* A NON-PROFIT WORLD WIDE RADIO STATION 
DEVOTED to CULTURE and EDUCATION 


<Uu3wV 





rm 
[ovay WRUL short wave broadeasts are practically the only 
source of accurate information and enlightening encourage- 


ment to the peoples of 


Czechoslovakia— 
And its citizens scattered across the 
face of Europe. 
Norway— 
And the Norwegian sailors on the 


high seas. 


France 


And the struggling free colonies in | 
Africa and Indo-China. 

Netherlands 

With the Dutch West and East Indies. 


Albania, Greece 


And a host of other countries. 


fo the embattled British people, the “Friendship Bridge” 
broadcasts, originated over WRUL, are already well known for 
their potent effect in helping to renew the confidence of and to 


bring cheer to these brave souls each night. 


Your membership in the World Wide Listeners’ League di- 


rectly contributes to this vital work — which now needs more 


and more support, 


DIAL CHART 
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WRUL 


A SHORT WAVE WORLD WIDE RADIO 
STATION DEVOTED TO CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


Tues., 9 P.M. 


World Affairs 
Wed. 9 PM. 


Friendship Bridge 
Daily at 5 PM. 


Basic English 
Daily at 2:30 PM. 


WORLD WIDE 
BROADCASTING FOUNDATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. ° 


Living Literature 
Sunday 5:30 PM. 


“The School Bell Rings” 
Second and Fourth 
Sat. 7:00 PM. 


Operated for service to humanity 
not financial profit 














+ WANT $19002°A YEAR 2x 





U. Ss. GOVERNMENT JOBS [ emanncin INST., Dept. M230, Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me _ without 
MEN—WOMEN charge, 32 page book with list of 
U. S. Government big paid positions. 


Big Oppo ity for Teachers x Advise me also regarding salaries, 


32 Page Civil Service Book—FREE * hours, work, vacation, ete. Tell me 
& how to qualify for a position. 


/ 
“ 


- 
Mail Coupon immediately } Name 


today sure. ] Address 


TYPICAL 
BROADCASTS 
Harvard Series 














@ Tre INsrrucror is endeavoring 

to extend its usefulness to you by 
broadcasting radio programs based on 
features of outstanding interest in 
the magazine. Are you taking advan- 
tage of this worth-while opportunity ? 
That many persons who are inter- 
ested in the field of education have 
found THe INsrructor broadcasts 
helpful and entertaining is evidenced 
by the enthusiastic letters that have 
been received. 

If yours is not one of the eight 
million radios in the United States 
that have short-wave dials, a parent 
or fellow teacher will probably be 
glad to welcome another listener to 
the circle that gathers about the radio 
on the second and fourth Saturdays 
of the month at 7:00 P.M, 

The short-wave station WRUL, in 
Boston, to which you will listen, is 
unique in that all of its programs are 
of an educational or cultural nature. 
lt is a noncommercial station, sup- 
ported by voluntary donations, rang- 
ing from large grants to single dollar 
bills. The latter entitles the contrib- 
utor to become a member of the 
World Wide Listeners’ League. 

The programs that are offered reg- 
ularly over this station, operated by 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, include courses in college 
subjects taught by professors who 
see the possibilities of a World Radio 
University, a dream of the founder, 
Mr. Walter Lemmon. WRUL’s im- 
partial analysis of world news is wel- 
comed by propaganda-weary listeners 
all over the world. The World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation is helping to 
convey messages of hope and cheer to 





the war-stricken peoples through py, 
tive-tongue programs and friends, 
broadcasts. Musical programs ».| 
provided, as well as addresses by 4, | 
thorities on pertinent subjects, | 

THe INstRuctor broadcasts oe. 
cupy an unusual position among th 
varied programs offered over stati 
WRUL, because they are designed 
interest parents and teachers of ¢ 
mentary-school pupils by suggestin 
through informal discussions, w,, 
of meeting some of the educatio, 
requirements of children. The centr, 
figure in each of these broadcasts; 
Miss Mason, an alert young teac, 
who has learned to utilize every asp 
of her environment and to turn § 
help to authorities in various f¢ 
connected with her work. 

“The School Bell Rings” was §, 
presented over the air on Septemb 
28, 1940. At that time Miss May 
interviewed the fire chief in the jp 
aginary town of Midport where ¢ 
teaches. During the interview, m 
terial from the October illustra: 
unit “How Do We Use Fire x 
Fuels?” was used. The next brow 
cast, on October 12, introduced 1 
Counselor Service column in Ty 
INSTRUCTOR known as “Your Scien: 
Question Box.” Miss Mason used 
to help the mother of a pupil w 
derstand how the science class » 
ideas for projects and found solutic 





for its problems. The children « 
Miss Mason's room were studying t 
life of the American colonies at ¢ 
time of the October 26 presentatiy 
of “The School Bell Rings,” whi 
gave the radio audience a chance: 
hear how an average teacher mig 
develop that subject with the aid 
our ten-page illustrated unit { 
November, entitled “Life in Colon: 
Days.” On November 9, a group 
parents met to discuss reading, a 
Miss Mason in answering their qu 
tions referred to the column in T 
[InstRUucTOR called “Your Read 










You may obtain a copy of the seny 
for any of our first five broadcs 
by writing to THE INSTRUCTO 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N! 
When you write, tell us which scrip 
you would like, and please let us hin 
your opinion of our new radio sent 








THE INSTRUCTOR Radio Program 
° 


“The School Bell Rings” 





Short-wave Station WRUL~ Boston 
Second and Fourth Saturdays of Each Month 
7:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


Dia 


Programs 


December 28 


January 11 


January 25 


, j 6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in eastern U.S. 
(11.79 Mc (25.4m) in western U.S. 


\ “Our Changing Earth,” based on the Illustrated Un 
jin THE INSTRUCTOR, January, 1941. 


\""An Art Appreciation Lesson,” based on om . 
| THE INSTRUCTOR’s cover subjects. 


\ “Lumbering,” based on the Illustrated Unit * 
| THE INSTRUCTOR, February, 1941. 
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Problems. A school art exhibit drew — ient record of the material covered in 


many parents to Miss Mason's class- the broadcasts. You may wish to re- 
oom on November 23. They were enact some of the programs for fac- 
*F  - vorested in hearing about the help-  ulty meetings or for P.T.A. groups, 


‘a1 advice that the teacher obtained or, using these scripts as models, 
from the counselor column called write radio dramatizations of your 
“Art Questions Answered. The own, 

newest. department in ~ Your Counse Both THe INstrucTOR and Sta- 
lor Service” is that entitled “Your tion WRUL are very much interested 











Vusic Counselor, and it was this in your reaction to these broadcasts. 





i chat formed the basis for che broad They would like to know whether the 
| ist of December 14. Consult the subject matter appeals to vou, and how 
schedule on page + for dates and sub- clearly you hear the programs. It 
ects of the next three broadcasts, vou have listened to “The School Bell 


Many of you will be glad to know Rings,” won't you please write us a 
that a copy of the radio script for candid expression of your opinion? Np > fy — . fy a oy 
oa broadcast is available upon re Below are excerpts from some of the Ne = “ timely construc five emphasizing 
juest. You will find this a conven- letters we have already received. Patriotism through pictorial visualization 


| of events and personalities which typify 
b COMMENTS FROM LISTENERS TO OUR RADIO PROGRAM the spirit of America— 








iv 
. a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for copying 
ih Editor, Trt INSTRUCTOR: Editor, THe INstkuc TOR: and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of a story to be 
mi Your “Colonial Life” program Your program on “Colonial Written as composition or told orally. 
atc. ten lid. l had m histor Life” represents thn highest fy pe y : : , : , 
‘ wads m si ) / ) J / / hool id i. ae Phis economical series of plates is an excellent source of drawing. 
! , , / : a ; , 
ol class listen fo uy ds an introduc vf modern school ideals, 1 sha coloring, composition and historical event study for a sixteen weeks 
AE lion toa study of the unit in your — certainly bring your future pro period. . . Enelosed in “Spirit of "76" portfolio, printed in red and 
Tae November issue. grams to the attention of our blue. Size of plates 845 < LL inches. 40c, postpaid. 
enc | hear pare wls say almost daily tvac Ju rs and Parent-Tea her sve 
iB phys Ul ld like to k | w 
that they would luke to Rnou clulions, EORGE 
“EH nore about modern teaching Getornct EArt BROWN a . pmnapeamndg 
— His Mt. Vernon Home 
methods and just u“ hat thi ( hil City Superintendent -. . f ; 
;' ee j , oe ) , hight sheets of outline design. with full 
lren are doing. l wish they could Ocean Citv, N.I $ fe directions for coloring, constructing and 


mounting. printed on heavy board 
-urfaces which take crayon or water 
color pertectly, Phe house. when 


ill listen to your broadcasts. 


Berry Evast Davis Editor, THe INsikuc ror: 


feacher of History and Civics Saturday crening | heard your 
Charlottesville, Va 


constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects: George and Mar- 


s ple ndid program on the lea hing Wat 
tha ashington, their servants, at- 


a . 
vf re uding. . ongratulations! tenants, horses. hunting dogs, Co- 





Editor, Tre INstRUCtOR: Here are some notes that 1 jot lonial ladies, meu and children, 
I’ve thought dboul the pro ted down as 1 listened trees, Howers. and other detail. of 
“Col - / Se : Ptr. eavironments 60c, postpaid. 

gam, Colonial Lite, often this Miss Mason’s voice fine-—vv- 





week and each time what has im ery word clear and precise. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 


/ / i] > os : This st of splendid 
way in Which the steps of presen Suggestions well plann d. an adi. thn &. ws 


} / . 
ation in the subject matter were gi tpating questions and ansucring a = ae 


: ’ Lineoln and his bey- 
Penge ont. them before they were asked, hood home.  Laique, 


wessed me is the simple, direct “Sensible questions. 





| think the radio program is a Lhe program as a u hole cre a and ~~ 
P ' ‘ Tromuadly correct or 
ple ndid idea and should mean a ates in. the listener the desire to the study of the life 
great deal to the teacher who is x pu ak well. of Lineoln 


They lend them. 
selves to use in sand- 
table work and other ! 
activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of the people of his time 


60c, pos tpaid. 


irying to make her subject matter 
t vital interest to the children. 
Fucenia E. RHOADS 


You can wager that 1 shall not 














miss one more program, even if 


have to buy a short-wave set to 


Formerly, Instructor in Art, — [ssfey, 
Wilmington, Del. 





J. Epwarv Bonp ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Instructor in Industrial Arts, 


, _ ie ‘ ‘ — ge, Tt This set of cut-outs is 
tditor, THe INSTRUCTOR: Oyster Bay, N.Y. ans P INS I ~— PT: 









y ‘> ok A ideal to be used in 
Your broadcast tonight [on i conjumtion . ish 
= your study o the 
cading im presse be . ' : b - ) 
§| impressed me as being Editor, THe INsrRuCcroR: > x Northland it. peo- 
r 








ple. their habits and 


tery fine. The enunciation and te of Vivi 
mode oO ving. 


aces were excellent, and the 


hiloso »/) The : : 
, Me ye sound. The sub ers in the elementary grades con- 
(l matte re’ , 

alter had to do with real queted by THe INsrrucror. If 


roblems of both layman and came over the air from WRUL 
acher. It was most interesting. 


Just a word of appreciation for 





the fine radio program for teach- Eight ~heets of cut- 
outs on heavy Bristol 
hoard showing Eski- 
mo men, women, 

ein eemenememanenennaanite — children. houses. 
dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Give- a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete. of our neighbors of the far 





very clearly, in fact, as clearly as 



































a ae oer 60c, tpaid. 
Grita T. GARRISON our own local stations. Northlands. postpaic 
\“-operating Teacher, Primary Grades, a ' : | 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Iam a teacher in one of the MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
primary grades of the Rochester 
1d Une bd Public Schools, and was especially For enclosed § send the items checked. 
ys THe INsTRUCTOR: interested in the thoughts given Our America 4 SPECIAL 
4 great! enjoyed the radio pro- out about reading. po hires mh Combination of these four numbers 
one an on “Fire and Fuel” over | would appreciate a copy of E kino Village pe P $2.00 postpaid to one address. 
DTT : ; ‘ us 0 age 6c 
RUL, and think these broad- the script used during your pro 
jit *B ‘44S are an excellent idea. gram last evening. Name — sti - 
KarOLyN De Leys Mivprep F. Lovecrovi 
+ . , a , Addres: 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Teacher, First Grade, iddress 
Alden, N.Y. Rochester, N.Y. 
ary 
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John Anderson, Drama Critic, 
New York Journal and American 


NOTED DRAMA 
CRITIC SAYS: 


“In a way uniquely its own the radio can 
persuade its audience that it is an ear 
witness to an actual event. That is one 
reason it offers a superb field for the his 
torical drama, and an explanation of the 
power and popularity of the “Cavalcade 


of America’ series. 


“... Through this means the present day 
may be brought into very vigorous con 
tact with the past. I need not stress how 
important this is in the life of any country 
which cherishes the principles that guide it. 
“... The ‘Cavalcade of America’ represents 
a cross-section of our national character. 
We see in these great Americans the reflec 
tions of ourselves, and the image we must 


keep before us. If our history is the 


lengthened shadows of these men and 
women, surely their words find an echo 
nowadays greater even than the voice of 
radio. They are in the air we breathe. 
Their amplifier must be in every loyal 
heart.” 


CAVALCADE 
*"AMERICA 


Presented by 


OU PONT 
EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 


7:30 Eastern Time 
6:30 Central Time 
7:30 Mountain Time 
6:30 Pacific Time 


SELECTED NBC RED AND 
BLUE NETWORK STATIONS 




















“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 


now can be bought 
for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about Caval- 
cade of America records, including prices, may 
be obtained from Association of School Film 
Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 














THE NEW BOOKS 


@ 





TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Sranp Fast ror Freepom, by Lowell 
Thomas and Berton Braley. 314 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. The John C. Winston 
Company. Philadelphia. 

Upper-grade pupils and_ teachers 
will find that the entertaining style 
of this timely book holds their at- 
tention as they read of the struggle 
to gain various freedoms which char- 
acterizes the history of our own and 
of European nations. The authors 
vividly demonstrate that the fight for 
freedom is never lastingly won and 
that freedom must ever be guarded. 
One chapter pictures for the Ameri- 
can girl and boy what it means to be 
deprived of personal liberty the way 
many foreign peoples are today. It 
is a book to make us think. 


“Srep py Srer in Encuisu,” by Freder- 
ick H. Bair, Elma A, Neal, Inez Foster, 
and Ollie P. Storm. Fun wirn Worps, 


Grade Three. 242 pp. Cloth.  $.80. 
Wirn Toncur anv PEen, Grade Four. 
271 pp. Cloth. §.88. Worps ano 
Trem Use, Grade Five. 299 pp. Cloth. 
$.96. Berrer ENGusn Usace, Grade 
Six. 296 pp. Cloth. $.96. The Mac- 


New York. 

Language periods will be fun with 
these attractive books to guide the 
teacher and her pupils. Every chap- 
ter introduces a new accomplishment 
in the use of the English language. 
The numerous colorful pictures and 
spirited poems lend interest. Good 
books are recommended, and gram- 
matical skills are carefully integrated. 
Without haste crowding, the 
essentials of any complete, prescribed 
course of study are included, 


millan Co. 


or 


Tone MatrcHinc TUNes FoR SINGING 
AND Prayinc, by Lottie Ellsworth Coit 
and Ruth Bampton. Illustrated by Ditzy 
Baker. 64 pp. Boards. $2.00. Harold 
Flammer, Inc., Publishers. New York. 

To eliminate the monotone voice, 
to help any child to sing on pitch, 
and to develop the habit of listening, 
many appealing tunes for children 
were brought together into this book. 
Mother or teacher sings a phrase in 
simple words, the child listens and 
repeats. The entire songs are suitable 
for group singing in the primary 
grades. Full piano accompaniment 
appears with each song. 


For THE READING TABLE 


Jack O’LANTERN FoR Juby Jo, by Mabel 
Betsy Hill, author and illustrator. 64 pp. 
Cloth. $1.35. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, 

Mabel Betsy Hill, whose pictures 
and stories appear frequently in THE 
INstRUCTOR, has written another 
Apple Market Street story and illus- 
trated it with many gay drawings of 
little folks and grown-ups of a long- 
ago time. In this story Judy Jo 
takes her baby cousin Tad for a long 
ride, and many interesting things 
happen along the way. 


Pererkin, by Elaine and Willy Pogdny. 
Unpaged. Boards. $1.50. David McKay 
Company. Philadelphia. 

The personality of the mischievous 
faun, Peterkin, is established by 
means of delightfully fanciful draw- 
ings in black and white and in color. 
Peterkin’s particular prank related in 
the book was exchanging the eggs in 
the various birds’ nests, which result- 
ed in great consternation, as you can 
easily imagine. It all ended quite 
happily, however. 


SHADOw OveER WINDING RancnH, by 
Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. 298 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Random House. New York. 

David and Neal and their sister are 
bent upon restoring Winding Ranch, 
which their father has neglected, to 
prosperity. They mect with hostility, 
but their straightforward earnestness 
wins them eventual success. David 
is a member of the Future Farmers 
of America and is grateful that he is 
able to contribute to its progress in 
return for the inspiration the organi- 
zation has always given him. This 
novel will appeal to mature pupils in 
seventh and eighth grades. 


For THE TEACHER 
Aupio-visuat Als To Instruction, by 
Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts. 
385 pp. Cloth. $3.00. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. New York. 

Since audio-visual aids supplement 
instruction in all subjects, every 
teacher will be glad to know of this 
authoritative volume in which the 
many aids are thoroughly discussed. 
Chapters on each type conclude with 
of selected references. Other 
chapters deal with the use of these 
helps with various age groups, ad- 
ministration, and so on. The last 
chapter contains a list of sources of 
material and equipment, 


lists 


IMPROVEMENT OF Basic READING ABILI- 
ries, by Donald D. Durrell. 407 pp. 
Cloth. $2.20. World Book Company. 
Yonkers, New York. 

Recognizing the fact that, due to 
individual differences in children, no 
one method may always be expected 
to produce results in teaching read- 
ing, Dr. Durrell has included in his 
book chapters on the various basic 
methods of teaching reading. He has 
analyzed causes for difficulties and 
disabilities and suggested remedies. 
Case histories, a bibliography, and 
reading vocabulary lists are included. 


MEETING SpeciAL NEEDs OF THE INDI- 
vipuaL CuiLp, Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
Nineteenth Yearbook. 736 pp. Paper. 
$2.00. National Education Association. 
Washington, D.C. 

This yearbook deals with a problem 
every teacher recognizes and few are 
able to solve unaided. The chapters 
consist of articles by leading educa- 
tors on specific phases of the diffi- 
culties confronting the teacher or 
the school system that attempts to 
meet the needs of individuals. Among 
the topics considered in the survey 
are: pupil needs within a single class 
group; and the needs of superior and 
retarded children, and of children 
with physical, cultural, economic, and 
personality handicaps. Administrative 
and supervisory practices are sug- 
gested and guidance programs offered. 
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Just out! —a fascinating new Prob- 
lem & Idea Project on “THE STORY When | 
OF COMMUNICATIONS.” It’s brig 
brimming over with ideas and de- This ol 
signs for integration activities for hey 
your classes. sight 
Send 10c today for this valuable unit! Toma 
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Parties for Young Americans To oy 
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Eighteen gay party programs arranged EMM 
according to the calendar year and base va 
on a seasonal or patriotic theme. Th Bridgeport 
parties are intended for young Ameri Mary Bra 
cans everywhere -boys and_ girls 
school, at home, in church or comme 
nity groups. Each party is comple 
from invitation to things to do an 
things to eat, with recipes included At night 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N!B and «ail 
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The Children’s Corner 














THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse 


shat each child composes in class as an assignment. Assignments should not 
if be given out in advance. Contributions must be sent by the teacher with 


be 


s letter from her giving the name and address of the school and the name and 
rade of the child. Use a separate sheet for each verse, which should bear 
the child’s name and grade, the name and address of the school, and the 


teacher $ name. 


Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 


THE 








THE SNOWFALI 


The snowflakes fell, soft and white. 

They came while I was asleep at 
night. 

When I awoke in 
bright, 

This world was really a_ beautiful 
sight. 


the morning 


Tommy CaLpwELL, Ist Grade 
Giles School, Beaumont, Texas 
Mas. J. Kinsy Hit, Teacher 


SEFSAW 


THI 


Polly has a pony, 
A pony white and brown, 
And Billy has a wagon, 


™ To take him into town, 
But I have made a seesaw 
And it goes up and down. 
nged Emma Lou Latino, 2d Grade 
— Bridgeport School, Richmond, B.C. 
nerie Vary Brapsuiaw, Teacher 
A 
oo ADVENTURES 
' & Acnight, | jump into my bed 
/NYB And sail away with my adventures 


To lands far, far away from me 
Where live kings, queens, and soldiers. 
I sail in ships far out at sea, 


» To Japan where children play with 
— me, 

ura. (2 . 

sole ~Then I come home, a tired rover. 


When morning comes, my adven- 
tures are over. 
Patsy Cirancy, 3rd Grade 
Ol Centrai School, Springfield, Pa. 
RutH ScHurz, Teacher 


My Petr SQuIRREL 


yilitiea ye 

ol wart : . 

sae | have a little squirrel— 
=) He's gray as he can be. 
J 


; He climbs all over my shoulders 
] And runs and plays with me. 
| He likes nuts. He likes acorns. 
ations 


ecto He eats carrots, corn, and peas. 


Lowe He frisks around in ev erything, 
L And plays among the trees. 
CE Hazer Crowner, 4th Grade 
we, WR) Baker School. Hardy, Ark. 

Murriet Curr, Teacher 
to 
iYS 
od Books 
TION 


Un rainy days I curl up 
H In a cozy little nook, 


des And if I don’t know what to do 
—) I just pick up a book. 

= 

ne a I wander o’er the land, 

seem, "2 Ocr the oceans blue; 

ue I find new friends and playmates, 
——— And thrilling adventures, too. 

) Public ee Homi R, 5th Grade 

: oe Wis. 

; RANLUND, Teacher 
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: INsTRucTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


My Best PoEM 


I wrote a poem yesterday, 
To see what I could do; 
Now teacher says today 
Another one from you. 


The one I made for yesterday 
Was my very best; 
Oh please, teacher, don’t you know 
I am no Edgar Guest! 

Rate Wourerrs, 644 Grade 
Elementary School, Mentor, Ohio 
R. A. DowNnine, Principal 


VACATION Days 


Christmas is gone for another year, 


behind it good will and 
cheer, 

Leaving children with their hearts 
full of joy, 


Trying out every exciting new toy. 


Leaving 


Boys with their skates, girls with 
their skis, 
fast as 


Sliding down hills as you 
please. 

Home they come at the end of the 
day, 


Jolly and happy, rosy and gay. 
Tueresa Aucriaire, 7th Grade 


Bigelow School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Emeen G. Lorrus, Teacher 


THis Is Our UnNrrep STATES 


It’s a land apart from Europe, 

Far across the rolling sea, 

Beck’ning wandering ones to refuge 
To a land that’s wide and free. 


Pilgrims heard its call and landed 

On Massachusetts rock-bound shore. 

They built there those firm founda- 
tions, 

That endured forever more. 


Trappers, hunters, traders journeyed 
Northward, southward, drifting on, 


Purple mountains beckoned  west- 
ward, 

Hazy in the early dawn. 

The Green Mountains beckoned 
northward, 

The forest stretched, unending, 
green. 


Silver streams the light reflected, 
This indeed was nature's scene. 


Down through all the years that fol 
lowed, 

Comes that ringing, clarion call, 

Song of patriot's dream unending 

Freedom, liberty, equality for all. 
Beverty Mason, 8h Grad: 

Guildhall Falls School, Guildhall, Vt. 

KARLENE Hano, Teacher 




















Complete pen, 
black or colors 
with Duracrome 
Re-New -Point 
$1.00 and up 

No other fountain pen, regardless of price, offers so 
wide a choice of writing points. Regardless of the 
penmanship system you teach, your students can 
secure an Esterbrook fountain pen with a point so 
exactly suited that their progress will be materially 
aided. Try an Esterbrook and determine the point 
you feel is best suited to your penmanship instrue- 
tion. For sale at all leading stationers and fountain 
pen dealers. The Esterbrook Pen Company, 68 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J., or The Brown 


(Canadian prices 


slightly higher) 


Brothers, Limited. Toronto, Canada, 


bstertivek 


RE-NEW-POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 











Send for this NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOG! 


This catalog, just off the press, fully describes all of the Owen publications for 
teachers and schools, including: Instructor Teaching Aids; Poster and Handwork 
Books; Illustrated Units of Work; Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces; Enter- 
tainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Language and Reading 
Helps; Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated English Classics; Graded 
School Libraries; Awards; Closing Day and Christmas Souvenirs, etc. 

Also 
send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


LASSPINS MEDALS RINGS 
Ag @ 


Send for Your Copy Today —give complete address; a posteard will do. 























e4s\;> cv Each Dos. 
Sliver Plated 8.20 $2.00 
4 Gold Piated wo 3.00 
4 Sterling Silver .36 3.60 
Rolled Gold 65 6.00 

Gold Filled 66 6.00 G s2s Each C 125 Each 

Silver Plated $1.00 Silver Plate 8.26 

Gold Plated 1.10 ( Gold Plate a6 

‘ Sterling Silver 1.16 Sterling Silver 60 

Ring R S25 Each Rolled Gold 1.26 Rolled Gold 76 

Sterling Sliver $1.36 Gold Filled 1.86 Gold Filled me, 





Ster!. Silver, 10Kt Top 2 


10Kt. Solid Gold a SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 





TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing conditions 

in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced teachers 

AGENCY and to beginners. We have excelient openings, too, for specialiate 

CHICAGO and administrators We serve carefully the interests of both 
executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 


Address: 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Excellent opportunities al! de 
Missoula, Mont. partments, particularly music. For best placement regis 


Member N. A. T. A. ter with Huff's NOW 


Certification booklet free to members over a quarter of a century. 





superior placement service for 





g Good Teachers in Demand 


= SPECIAL SERVICE 
« tion and our six Special Services to teachers 
on 

Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D.,Mer. 


aa eae 
ROCKY ITT TEA CHIERS' Write today for informa 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver. COLO 


BOOK o“ARTCRA 


al 





Unexcelled 
Service 








The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, §-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H. 8. Graduates 55% average 
Latin—Chemistry essential Maintenance free, Write 
for bulletin of full particulars and requirements 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicago, Miinols 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 
wiorified glass, plaques, mirror pictures, cop 
per and brass craft, ete. Write for catalog 1-1 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., 


| 
} 
CHICAGO | 2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N. |. 
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For Effective Presentation 
of the Social Studies and 








Klementary Science . . . 


The New Instructor Series of Llhustrated Units 
FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS ... KACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 

















TIM new Insert cron Seat 
, : ES OF ILitsrrarep LU Nirs pro- . 
vides exactly the material that is most useful to the 50 Subjects Now Ready 
teacher in presenting the Social Studies and Elementary (Others continually being added.) 
Science inca form that is convenient and inexpensive. Adegennse (5) Kaptecing tr Our Schools (51) 
Animals (3) World cit) Pioneer 
Kach Unit comprises: Astronomy (8) Family Life (30) Life (20) 
vr , Birds (32) Farm Life (14) Plant Life (39) 
oRpsaere® Obs . it s Yaad . . : ‘i ‘ 
(a) An &-prage pamphlet (12°, _ 9) ob text Boats (12) Fire and Fuel (49) The Post 
matter adapted for primary, middle, and upper Book~ (25) Fishing (13) Office (27) 
grade levels (overview: procedures: factual data: Character Food (6) Kock- and 
questions, exercises. activities: bibliography). ‘ = (31) Holland 123) Minerals (9) 
with large picture on cover. — Snctiann ($0) —— » 
Custom- (34) Inseets (14) Education (24) 
(hb) A picture portfolio (1245,% . 9%) contain. Christina~ Japan (45) Sea Creatures (28) 
ing four pages of choice iMate ations ready to cdis- Music (35) Light 42) Sheher(i) 
play, cut out, or file (no reading matter on back). ee cee ~- gr SN ae 
, : ‘ 5 F On pat Clothing (26) Milk (48) Switzerland (43) 
The Units are based on Hlustrated Unit- whieh have ap- —— Lite (50) a - an i n (17) | 
ate a" nen , 3 " : “ CPEPR Enh titae- ationa rubispor ‘ ’ 
peare din Tue Insreecror Magazine. The Social Studies cation (2) Parks (47) Trees (9) 
(nits were prepared by Marion Paine Stevens. Katherine Community Natural Weather (19) 
: , se ile " ces i ps (36) 
Julian, and other educators. and the Elementary Sei- tlie (46) eetaene (06) ee 29) 
: . S : . Desert Life (41) Old World World Peace (2 
ence Units by Glenn O. Blough. Revised and improved. F-kimox (4) Gifts (10) World Trade (38) 
Fabrikoid-covered case furnished Free they are now being published in separate form o eavy ORDER SUBJECTS BY NUMBER. 
’ “I | m on hea 
with every order for 40 or more Units. enamel-finish paper. 
\t the right is a list of the fifty subjeets which are now available in Tue INsrrucror Series oF ¥ eye eee Tile Saas ea | 
lucustrratreD Unrrs, together with a convenient order form. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
| Please send me Instructor LIllustré ated ' U = 
P tha " « desir 
PREPAID PRICES: 25 cents each for four or more: less than four. 30 cents | I have circled the numbers of the subjects “% 
, 2: $s 67 8 0 | Postpaid Prie: 
each. With an order for W) or more Units (all different. or as as desire a a. Pe 3 3 Soe 
Per (al erent, or a many as desired | 12 18 14 15 16 17. 18 19 20 | 25centseachte 
of particular subjects). an attractive Fabrikoid-covered case illustrated above 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30) four or mor: 
will be furnished Free. Any number of Units may be ordered in combination | 310320 330 34 35 36 BT BR SY oT ~_ 
a = : . : — ce 
with THe Instructor at the 25-cent price, and payment may be made later if jaaeeaeueaeaaee ei 
more convenient. HWihen ordering in combination, use the order form on page Iam enclosing $ in payment of this order 
pag ; pat} 
Name 


, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. | sow. : : 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR [Pr Onn ue —| 
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WON'T YOU ENTER 
* How citiz 
children’s 
IF YOU and your pupils have based your school 
work on your environment, during the period 
from September through December of this school 
year, there is still time for you to write a report 
of what you did, and enter it in our Environment 
Contest, which closes at midnight on February 1. 
You are eligible to enter this contest if you are 
a teacher or a supervisor of any grade from one 
through eight, or of a rural school. The awards 
are as follows: First Prize, $75.00; Second 
Prize, $50.00; Third Prize, $25.00. For each of 
the five reports ranking next in merit, we will 
present a set of our Illustrated Units of Work 
(50 units), including a Fabrikoid-covered case, 
the price of which is $12.50. Reports available 
for use in THE INSTRUCTOR, but not winning 
prizes, will be purchased at our regular rates. 
None will be returned. ; 
See page 70 of the November issue for details. 
wa Pp 
The pupils and teach- 
er plan to study the 
community's history. 
q bl M ti year’s work, the children decided that we would _ go to the loft to see the cord beds, spinning 
onoradie Mennon tiny ; 
study our own community first, since they felt wheel, reels, and the like. 
EMMA FEUERSTEIN that it would be easiest to understand. On other trips we visited the places wher 
8 sor, Grade F » oln Consolid d : ing » is " i ie > ated 
Training School, Michigan Sate Mosmal College, In studying the history of ss! Ey early churches and ————™ ~— loc : Commu 
Ypsilanti, Michigan we were assisted by a pioneer resident of our = where the first white child in our communi) F of 5, 
township. He accompanied us twice on a bus was born, where the first log and frame hous taining 
& OUR school has utilized community re- trip to places of historical interest. He told us and early schools had been built, the remait' B homes, 
sources in two ways this year. We have _ thrilling incidents of what had happened with- _ of dams left on early mill sites, and the ste f ,, enjo 
studied the community itself, and we have used in his lifetime in the very places in which of towns which have now died out. Eat) § tion of 
it to gain richer meaning as a basis for under- _ they had occurred. roadways, long abandoned, were pointed ot Broom” 
standing other topics we were studying. During our trip we entered a house which Following these bus trips we wrote 00°F used by 
The social-studies course for the fourth grade —_ was built seventy-five years ago, and which still thanking those who had helped us, wrote ‘ Der; 
at our school involves the study of communi- contains many of the furnishings that were history of our community, made a histori? Fearn jt 
ties. When plans were being made for the used when it was new. We were permitted to map showing places we had visited, made‘ ings th 
terested 
places, 
hood a 
This 
of wol 
Each ¢ 
in his ; 
P is prin 
An aged resident cated 
(left) tells the 
class about — These 
history. A valu- P 
able project was picture 
making a histor- All th 
ical map (right). Were ¢ 
A | 
what : 
dren 1 
which 
survey 
THE Ip 
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How citizens lived in the early days was impressed on the 
children’s minds when they visited a furnished log house. 





Gite: 


A committee made a map with a pictorial border showing 
kinds of work in which citizens of the community engaged. 


community map showing where each member 
of our class lives, made a small museum con- 
taining antique treasures brought from our 
homes, and invited the pupils from two rooms 
to enjoy our museum with us. As a culmina- 
tion of these activities we visited an “antique 
room” which contains a wealth of materials 
used by pioneers in our immediate vicinity. 
During the trips around the community to 
learn its history, the children saw some build- 
ings that were new to them. They were in- 
terested to know what work went on in these 
places. Children who lived in the neighbor 
hood answered these questions. 

This led to finding out what different kinds 
of work were done within the community. 
Each child reported on the work that is done 
in his neighborhood, other than farming (ours 
8 principally a farming community), and lo- 
cated on a map the places he mentioned. 
Rese reports were recorded in a large colored 
picture border on a map of our community. 
All the occupations of people near our homes 
were shown. 

A holiday feast brought up a discussion of 
what foods we had enjoyed most. Some chil- 
fen reported that they had raised the fowl 
which they had eaten. We decided to make a 
“Urvey within our room to learn what foods 
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were produced for home consumption, and by 
what proportion of the children’s parents this 
was done. We also made a list of products that 
are raised for market by the families represented 
in our room. 

Since over half of the families usually buy 
their groceries at the stores within the commu- 
nity, we became interested in knowing where 
Many 


children reported the addresses they found on 


these grocers get the things they sell. 


various packaged and sacked products that are 
used in their homes, but still we did not know 
how the grocers get them. 

We decided to interview each storekeeper in 
our community to find out what products are 
bought locally, and from what sources his 
other supplies are obtained. Children volun- 
teered to interview the grocers nearest their 
homes. They planned carefully for these inter- 
views, and were very successful in obtaining 
the information they sought and in making in- 
We then made up riddles 


of the “Guess My Name” type about consum- 


teresting reports. 


ers, producers, retail and wholesale merchants, 
and middlemen. 

After reading about water wells, we invited 
the school engineer to our room to tell us what 
kinds of wells we have in our community. He 
has lived near the school for many years and 





Reading inscriptions on very old tombstones at the ceme- 
tery was a means of verifying dates of historic interest. 





The earthwork of the dam on the site of an early sawmill 
was a feature of the environment that was not overlooked. 


has dug many wells in the neighborhood. The 
children were 
about the kind of well they had at home, and 
later reported their findings to the class. 


anxious to ask their parents 


We then discussed our school’s water system, 
and when we had discovered as much as we 
could by ourselves, we had the engineer come 
in again to answer our questions. After he had 
explained the water system to us, he took us 
down to see it and again answered all questions, 

The problem of sanitary drinking fountains 
at school came up. This led to a discussion of 
the use of the common drinking glass at home. 
Upon checking it was found that this habit 
prevailed in many homes. A motion-picture 
film showing the dangers involved in this prac- 
tice was shown at this point. 

As this work progressed, each child made a 
booklet in which he put a sketch of the kind 
of well used at his home, with several sen- 
tences to describe it, cartoons and captions 
to show why individual sanitary drinking 
cups are desirable, and an illustrated descrip- 
tion of our school’s water system. 

We surveyed our school building to see what 
means of protection it has against fire and 
to see whether we could discover any fire haz- 
ards in it. 
tion of the building, the fire extinguishers 
and their location, and the location and opera- 


We noted the fireproof construc- 


tion of hose lines, alarm (Continued on page 70) 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Time" 


Frances Hubbell Aviqne 


Teacher, Second Grade, Kimberly School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Answer Yes or No. 


Does 
Does 
Does 


il say 3? 
W say 5? 
V Say 5? 

Does IX say 92 
Does X say 10? 
Does YV say 6? 
Does IL say 2? 

Does WI Say 7? 























Underline the right word 
in the parenthesis. 


Clock I ClockIET ClockII Clock 


Clock number one says 
(two, twelve) o'clock. 
Clock number two says 
(three, ten) o'clock. 
Clock number three 
says (four, five) o'clock. 
Clock number four says 
(eleven, eight) o'clock. 
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Guess these riddles. 


I. | am very tall. 
| stand in the hall. 
What clock am |? 
Draw my picture. 

2.1 am very small. 
Sometimes | am made 

of gold. 

| am worn on a wrist. 
What am |? 

3.1 stand in the qarden 
| tell time by the sun 
Draw me in the garden 





Cut black paper into 
many little strips, all 
the same size. 

Paste them on white 
paper to look like this 


ILia@QgyQ I 


Print the Arabic numbers 
| 2 3 4 5 


under the Roman numerals. 
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A Unit on Time 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FRANCES HUBBELL AVIGNE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Kimberly School, New Haven, Connecticut 


l. Approach. 
Teddy was late for the third time in a week. 
“Haven't you a clock in your house?” said 


oan. 

7 ought to live with cave boys,” said 
Freddie. “They didn’t have to go to school.” 

“Didn’t they have anything to tell time by?” 
sked Audrey. 

This discussion led up to the study of the 
history Of timepieces and the importance of 
time telling today. 

ll. Procedure. 

A. A list of things we wanted to find out 

was written on plain newsprint paper and 

hung in the front of the room. 
|. Why do we have clocks and watches? 
2. How many of our activities are gov- 
erned by clocks? 
3. Did people always have clocks? 
4. What do we know about the way the 
carly people worked, played, and slept? 
§. How did they know when todo things? 
6. Why wasn’t time important to them? 
7. What were the first timepieces like? 
8. What are timepieces like today? 
9, What kind of numbers are on clock 
dials? 
10. Why is time important to us? 
11. Why do trains, cars, busses, and so on, 
have to be on a time schedule? 
12. Do you know any stories or poems 
about clocks? any songs? any plays? 
13. Can you make up any? 

B. The class discussed where the answers to 

some of these questions could be obtained. 

C. The room was divided into groups with 

a leader for each. They found answers by: 

|. Looking in books on the classroom li- 
brary shelf. 

2. Asking questions at home. 

3. Looking in magazines. 

4. Going to the school library. 

D. Each group organized its findings and 

presented them to the class as a whole. 
lll. A study of how timepieces developed. 

A. The caveman told time by the sun’s posi- 

tion in the sky. 

B. Shadow sticks. 

C. Rope clocks. 

D. Telling time by the stars in ancient 


Babylon. 
SHADOW 
STICK 


teas 


ROPE CLOCK 


‘< 





MOON AND STARS 
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E. Telling time by sun and moon—Indians. 
F, Sundials. 
G. Water clocks. 
H. Candle clocks, notched sticks, and bell 
ringers. 
I. Hourglass or sand clock. 
J. Early clocks with wooden weights, pen- 
dulums, and keys. 
K. Early watches—-very expensive. 
i. The egg watch. 
2. Unreliable works in very fancy cases. 
3. Repeater watches. 
L. Modern timepicces. 
1. Ships’ clocks. 
2. Big Ben. 
3. Electric clocks. 
4. Clocks in our own homes. 
§. Time broadcast by radio. 
M. The master clock in the Naval Observa- 
tory in Washington, D.C, 
1. Set by the stars. 
2. Other clocks are set by this clock. 


IV. Correlations. 


A. Reading. 
1. Stories about clocks and time telling 
were found in books and magazines. 
2. Poems were found and enjoyed. 
3. We added to our reading vocabularies 
many specialized words. 
B. Language. 
1. Stories were retold orally. 
2. Descriptions of the appearance of var- 
ious Limepieces were given. 
3. We wrote original stories and poems. 
4. We became familiar with such words 
as: recent, catalogue, current, crystal, dial, 
pendulum, astronomer, Roman, Arabic. 
C. Science. 
We studied materials used in clock mak- 
ing. 
1. Brass for watch and alarm-clock. cases, 
dials, gear wheels. 
2. Steel for springs, hands, winding gears. 
3. Glass for crystals, door panels. 
4. Composition material for unbreakable 
crystals. 
§. Wood or metal for clock cases. 
6. Insulated copper wire—electric clocks. 
7. Radium on dials for night clocks. 
8. Lacquer—clear and in colors—on cases. 
9. Oil for lubrigating clocks and watches. 


CANDLE 


WATER CLOCK CLOCK 


HOURGLASS 





D. Arithmetic. 
1. Learned Roman numerals—I to XII. 
2. Learned to add and divide by fives. 
3. Learned 60 seconds in a minute; 60 
minutes in an hour; 24 hours in a day. 
4. Worked problems involving passage of 
time. 

E. Dramatization. 
The children dramatized the history of 

time. 

F, Health. 
1. How regular sleeping and waking times 
affect health. 
2. The proper division of hours for play, 
work, rest, and meals. 

G. Handwork. 
1. Clocks and clockfaces were made from 
cardboard, paper plates, and boxes. 
2. Candle clocks were made from paraffin 
and painted with black horizontal stripes. 
3. Sundials were carved from soap and 
modeled in clay. 
4. Shadow sticks were set up on window 
sills and in the sand box. 

H. Music. 
1. Songs about clocks. 
2. Ability to recognize ditferent rhythms. 
3. Original songs. 

I. Art. 
1. Time notebooks. 
2. Frieze of historic timepieces. 


V. Outcomes. 


A. Social growth. 
1. Increased ability to work with others. 
2. Willingness to take criticism. 
3. Unselfishness (sharing with others). 
4. Neatness (arranging work). 
§. Courtesy (especially in conversation). 
6. Patience (waiting turns). 
7. Promptness. 

B. Abilities acquired or strengthened. 
1. To scan a page and pick out things re 
lated to a certain subject. 
2. To use a library for reference work. 
3. To tell time. 
4. To take care of timepieces. 

C. Knowledge gained. 
1. How people lived long ago. 
2. Our dependence on time today. 
3. The value of recorded time to the 
farmer, the city dweller, and so on. 
4. In some parts of the world people sleep 
while we work. 
§. Changing the clock when we travel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bragdon, Lillian J.: Tell Me the Time, Please 
(Stokes). 
Kiynn, Harry E.; and Lund, Chester B.: Tick 
Tock, a Story of Time (Heath). 
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Eiqht little dwarfs live in the wood. 


They 


Write their names above their pictures. 


Eight Little Music Dwarfs 


Mildred Wadsworth 


Teacher of Music, Patterson School, Dayton, Ohio 





look alike but each one has his own name 
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Here is the little house the dwarfs live in. 





























Each little dwarf has his own room. 
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When the dwarfs are all at home, their house 
looks like this. 





. LowDo Re Mi Fa Sol La_ Ti HighDo 


The dwarfs are called notes. Put each note in 
llhis own room. 








Low Do 





Sol ~ La 





| Ti High Do 


Put each little note where he belongs in his 
house. 


Write his name below his house. 











Sennen 





Sing the notes. Your teacher will help you. 
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A Banking Activity 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JOSEPHINE DI.MAURO 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, William Carter School, Needham, Massachusetts 


B ACCORDING to present-day theory in 

teaching arithmetic, the child learns best 
through purposetul activity. In other words, 
arithmetic should be emphasized as an effective 
tool for learning and for its social usefulness 
rather than for its disciplinary values. 

The most natural child activity is his own 
personal use of money. A banking activity 
such as | shall describe will be of immense valuc 
in aiding children to master number concepts 
through everyday experiences. 

1. Approach. 

The motivating force in this activily Commies 
from the children. The teacher may find her 
self acting as a safety deposit box for different 
amounts of money brought in by the children 
in the morning. They entrust it to her tor 
safekeeping until the end of the session tor tear 
that they will lose it. A little questioning by 
the teacher reveals the fact that most of this 
money is spent by the children tor candy, and 
soon. She senses the urgent need of the chil 
She should 


xyrasp the opportunity afforded to start a bank- 


dren to acquire a habit of saving. 


inp unit. 
Il. Discussion. 
A. The following questions may be asked. 
1. What do you call a place where you 
save money? 
Answer. A place where we save money is 
called a bank. 
2. What kinds of banks are there? 
Answer. 


banks. 


3. In what bank does your father keep his 


There are toy banks and real 


money? 
Answer. 
the — 
4. Why isn’t a toy bank as good as a real 


My father keeps his money in 
Savings Bank. 


savings bank? 

Auswer. It is easier to take money out 
of a toy bank and it is more apt to. be 
stolen. 

5. Why is it unsafe for Father to keep his 
money at home? 

\nswer. It might be stolen, or lost. 

6. What did the savings bank give your 
father when he first put money in the 
bank? 
Answer. 
bankbook. 
7. What does the bank give your father 
for letting it use his money? 


The bank gave my father a 


Answer. The bank gives my father a lit- 
tle money called interest for letting it use 
his money. 


EpirortaL Note: At the time this activity was carried 


out, Miss Di Mauro was teaching the fourth grade in 
Raymond School, Raymond, New Hampshire. 
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The children were very 
proud of the bank that 
they had helped to build. 
Each morning depositors 
stood patiently in line. 










8. What are some reasons people have tor 


saving money? 
Answer. People like to save tor an auto- 
mobile, new clothes, and so on. 

9. What would vou like to save tor? 
Ansuer. 1 would like to save tor a knite, 
a sled, a new dress, a cowboy suit, a cam- 
cra, and so on. 

10. How much money do you need in or- 
der to get a bankbook like your father’s? 
Answer. | would need a dollar. 

11. How can we get a whole dollar? 
Answer. We can get a whole dollar by 
saving Our pennies. 

12. What could we have in this room that 
would help us to save our pennies? 
Answer. We could have a bank. 

13. What are some of the things we need 
to make our bank appear like a real one? 


We need a building, bankbooks, 


deposit slips, cashier, teller, bookkeeper, 


Answer. 


president, and treasurer. 
14. How can we obtain money to deposit 
in the bank? 
Answer. People give us money once in a 
while, and we can earn money. 
B. Some of the ways children have earned 
money to save in our bank are: running er- 
rands; doing work at home—keeping own 
room clean, washing dishes, going after the 
daily paper, and mowing the lawn; picking 
and selling dandelion greens, cowslip greens, 
and mayflowers; shoveling paths; selling 
magazines and papers; cleaning out chicken 
houses; and having little shows. 


Every girl and boy made 
a bankbook that showed 
accurately all deposits 
and withdrawals which 
were made at the bank. 


Ill. Procedure. 


A. Building the bank. 

A committee is appointed by the childrer 
to construct a bank trom a refrigerator box. 
B. Making bankbooks and deposit slips. 

Now that the bank is finished. and ready 
tor use, the children make individual bank 
books. During this time they become famil- 
iar with the more simple banking terms: 
date, deposit, withdrawal, total, interest, 
deposit slips, balancing accounts, banking 
They decide 


on a name for their bank so that they can 


hours, shareholders, and teller. 


print it on their bankbook covers. 

After looking at a real bankbook, they 
make the inside pages for their book. Each 
child makes his own deposit slip chat is kept 
in the teller’s file. These cards are arranged 
alphabetically for reference by the teller of 
the bank. 

C. Organization of the bank. 

All the children want to be shareholdes 
in the bank. They make a pledge to reach 
100 per cent enrollment in the bank. The 
elect the various bank officers such as the 
president, treasurer, and teller. The bank 
ing hours, 9:00 to 9:15 A.M., are decided 
upon. A calendar pad is provided for th 


bank. 


card bearing the teller’s name and another 


A committee is appointed to print 


card stating the banking hours. 

D. Making deposits. 
Now the children are ready for a perio 

of regular and systematic saving. Each mort 

ing they form a line (Continued on page 7! 
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Tell in a few paragraphs why it 
is just as important to spend 
money wisely as it is to have a 
planned program of saving a cer- 
tain amount of money each week. 
Prepare a thrift poster to illus- 
trate your article. Keystone View Co. 


YOU will want to post on 
your bulletin board the pic- 
tures of the boy in the store 
and the girl sewing, in con- 
nection with an observance of 
Thrift Week. Ask the pupils 
to find pictures which show 
other ways of saving money, 
material, time, and energy, 
and include them all in a 
booklet with original poems, 


stories, and plays concerning 
thrift. The picture of the 
children on the sled illustrates 


just one of the many outdoor 
- QUR JANUARY PICTURE PAGE * 9 =sew une 
joy. Urge each child to be- 


come proficient in several 


e active sports, such as skiing, 
For Your Bulletin Board usu and skating. : 


. o 
% \ ~~ 


your favorite winter sport? Make up a set of safety rules that a Tell why you think that this little girl who is darning her doll’s stocking 
€rson should follow while enjoying that particular sport. H. Armstrong Roberts will take good care of her own clothes when she is older. H. Armatrong Roberts 


Which ig 
Pp 
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The First Sale 


Helen Oliphant Bates 





@ FREDDIE’S eyes brightened as 





he thought of the fun that the 
children in the second-grade class at 
Elton School would have managing 
the play cafeteria. Along the table 
he could see the paste brushes going, 
swish, swish, swish, and hear the blades of 
the scissors coming together, clip, clip, clip, 
as the girls and boys prepared for the opening 
of the make-believe eating place. Each pu- 
pil had to furnish a plate and some kind of 
food drawn and cut from paper or cardboard. 

Getting his pencil and a sheet of paper, 
Freddie began to outline a milk bottle. It 
took many minutes, but finally he finished it. 
Sitting back to examine his work, he could see 
that one side was larger than the other. 

“That won't do,” he sighed. “I'll have to 
draw another one.” 

Maribel, the girl who sat next to him, leaned 
over to see it. “Why don’t you just use an 
eraser on this?” she asked. “It would be easier 
than starting all over again.” 

“Because,” Freddie smiled, “I don’t want it 
to be smeary. Nobody will buy a dirty bottle 
of milk.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference with paper 
food,” Maribel laughed. “I’ve made a bottle 
of milk too. It has lots of scratches and erased 
places on it, but I don’t want to do it over.” 
Picking up the scissors, she began to cut out 
the one she had drawn. 

“I’m going to try another time,” Freddie 
stated, taking a fresh sheet of paper. “It might 
take longer to do it, but I want it to be 
good,” 

When it was done, his face lighted, because 
he knew it was a better job than his first 
effort. 

When everything was finished, the class be- 
gan to place the dishes and food along the 
counter. 

Standing at the end of the table, Miss Bern, 
the teacher, called the children to gather 
around her. “We are all ready for business 
now,’ she announced. Turning to Freddie, 
she said, “You may sit behind the cash register 
and check the sales.” 

“Good!” Freddie exclaimed, taking his seat 
back of the machine. 
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Putting on a jaunty cap, Maribel stepped be- 
hind the counter to act as manager. The other 
pupils lined up to be customers. 

Looking down the counter at the many 
kinds of food, Freddie wondered whether any- 
one would choose his bottle of milk. 

Ruthie was the first customer. Walking 
along trying to decide what to get, she passed 
by some of the carelessly drawn food. 

Maribel pointed to the bottle of milk she had 
made. “Why don’t you take this?” she urged. 
“Te’s extra special.” 

As she compared it with the bottle next to 
it, Ruthie answered, “No. I must have clean 
milk. This is the one I want to buy.” She 
picked up the bottle Freddie had drawn. 

When Ruthie reached the cash register, 
Freddie proudly rang up the first sale. “I’m 
glad I made a neat drawing,” he thought. 








A January Birthday Party 


@ PATSY held the last of the three white 

crepe-paper snowballs that Gertrude had 
given to her. She was at Gertrude’s birthday 
party, and they were all playing at throwing 
three of these make-believe snowballs through 
a wreath that hung from the ceiling. Patsy 
was the last to throw. Each of the other guests 
had thrown at least one through. Patsy had 
only one left, and her other two snowballs had 
missed! 

Of course Dick would win the prize, because 
he had thrown all three of his clear through 
the center of the wreath. Patsy wished that 
she could get at least one in the right place. 

She felt unhappy as she stood there, while 
the rest of the children watched her. Taking 
a deep breath, she lifted her arm, aimed for the 
wreath, and sent the snowball flying through 
the air. It missed the wreath by a few inches! 
Not one of Patsy’s chances had been successful. 

Turning away so that no one would see the 
tears of disappointment that came to her eyes, 
Patsy muttered, “I don’t like this game any- 
way!” 

And before anyone could stop her, she went 
to a corner of the room, and sat down in a 
chair. She picked up a magazine, and when 
her merry playmates called to her to join the 
next game, Patsy cried angrily, “Let me alone! 
Can’t you see that I’m busy?” 
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So they began to play pinning the tail on the 
donkey. Gertrude had hung a big crayon 
drawing on the wall. One by one, the blind- 
folded guests walked slowly toward the don- 
key, and with the paper tail in hand, tried to 
pia it in the right place. 

How everyone laughed! Some of the tails 
were pinned on top of the donkey’s head, and 
some ‘way over on the other side of the room! 

After a few moments, Patsy peered out from 
behind her magazine. They seemed to be hav- 
ing fun. She was really sorry that she was not 
playing too. As she watched, Gertrude tied 
the handkerchief around Dick’s eyes. 

“I suppose he will get it in just the right 
place,” thought Patsy. But he put the tail on 
the donkey’s ear instead! 

Dick pulled the handkerchief off his eyes, 
and began to laugh with the others. 

Patsy thought hard. Dick was not crying. 
He was not angry at all, and he had lost the 


game. 


Suddenly she hopped off the chair, and cried 
out, “Please, Gertrude, may I play too?” 

“Certainly,” Gertrude answered eagerly. 

Patsy felt better at once. When Gertrude 
blindfolded her, she walked slowly toward the 
donkey, stuck the tail where she thought it 
should go, and then looked. She had put it in 
exactly the right place. 

“Oh, Patsy, you win the prize,” Gertrude 
called out. 

The prize was a big stuffed linen donkey, 
carrying a bag full of tiny toys and candies. 

“Oh, how grand!” Patsy exclaimed happily. 
“Thank you ever so much, Gertrude.” 

Then she added, “It’s nice to win a prize, 
but after this I’m going to try to be a good 
sport, win or lose. It’s not much fun to go off 
in a corner and sulk.” 

“I used to do that,” Dick remarked, “but 
my dad talked me out of it. He said it was 
foolish to sulk, because nobody can win at 
everything.” 


January Stories to Remember 


Ethel E. Hickok 


A REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT 


@ PAUL REVERE, who was born January 1, 

1735, at Boston, Massachusetts, was an 
American patriot who played a major part in 
the events which ushered in the Revolutionary 
War. He was active in the Boston Tea Party, 
and was a member of the league which pledged 
itself to watch every move of the British forces. 
Most of us associate his name with the famous 
night ride to Lexington on April 18, 1775, to 


A GREAT ORATOR 


& ALTHOUGH Daniel Webster, who was 

born January 18, 1782, at Salisbury (now 
Franklin), New Hampshire, was a weak lad 
and so shy that he could not recite for school 
programs, he grew up to be so eloquent a 
speaker that he was given undisputed first 
place among all the great orators of his time. 
He was a prominent figure in law and poli- 
tics, serving his country both as a senator and 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 


H ROBERT E. LEE was born in Virginia on 
January 19, 1807. He was descended from 
a patriotic American family, his father having 
been governor of Virginia and two of his rela- 
tives having been signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He received an excellent edu- 
cation in the South and at West Point, where 
majored in military engineering. It is in- 
teresting to know that his wife was a great- 
granddaughter of Martha Washington. 
When the Civil War broke out, President 
In offered Lee the command of the army 
of the United States, but as a loyal Southerner 
he felt that his first duty was to Virginia. He 
Proved himself a commander of the highest 
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give warning of the approach of the British 
forces. This patriotic service was immortalized 
in Longfellow’s poem, “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere.” During the war he was made 
lieutenant colonel of artillery, and was in com- 
mand of Boston Harbor. He further helped 
the colonists by establishing a powder mill. 
A goldsmith and copperplate engraver, he en- 
graved the first Continental money. In 1795, 
Paul Revere laid the cornerstone of the state 


house in Boston. (For questions, see page 72) 


secretary of state. He was twice an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the presidency. Daniel 
Webster always took an active part in the na- 
tion’s affairs and came to be known as the 
“great expounder of the Constitution.” His 
most famous speech was delivered before the 
United States Senate. It was a reply to Senator 
Hayne and defended the Federal Constitution. 
Webster closed his appeal with the stirring 
words, “Liberty and Union, now and forever, 


one and inseparable.” (For questions, see page 72) 


ability, and won the admiration and respect 
of even those who fought against him. When 
General Lee was convinced that his army was 
defeated, he considered it his duty to surren- 
der before more lives were sacrificed. He was 
not embittered. “Remember,” he said to his 
countrymen, “we are one country now. Dis- 
miss from your minds all sectional feeling and 
bring up your children to be, above all, 
Americans.” 

As his part in the reconstruction of the 
South, Robert E. Lee accepted the presidency 
of Washington College, now called Washing- 
ton and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia. 
Many statues of this distinguished man have 
been erected in this country, in the North as 


well as in the South. (For questions, see page 72) 


Jack and Jill Blue Jay 


Beulah Jackson Charmley 


MH VANITA was walking home from the 
bakery. “Do you know what I have?” 
she asked Joan, who had caught up with her. 

“From the grease on the sack, I should guess 
doughnuts.” 

“Right. They’re stale ones Miss Riley gave 
me. But I'll bet you don’t know what I’m 
going to do with them.” 

“Give up.” Joan’s eyes were curious. 

“I'm going to cut them up and put them in 
the bird feeder for Jack and Jill Blue Jay.” 

“Why do you call them Jack and Jill?” 

“Last summer when they were young birds, 
their parents brought them to the feeder to- 
gether. The only way we could tell them 
apart was by their collars—the male’s was 
black and the female’s gray. So we named 
them Jack and Jill.” 

“What do you give them besides dough- 
nuts?” asked Joan. 

“They are fond of corn,” Vanita answered, 
“so I add it to a mixture of bird food that I 
put in the feeder.” 

“How do you know they'll eat doughnuts?” 

“I put some out once before, and what do 
you think? Jack took a piece and flew with it 
to the birdbath and dropped it in. Then he sat 
on the rim and waited for the piece to soften.” 

“He joined the dunkers, did he?” laughed 
Joan. “I should say he had brains as well as 
beauty.” 

“Speaking of beauty,” said Vanita, “I do be- 
lieve that the blue jay is the handsomest of 
the birds which stay with us all winter.” 

“I’ve read,” Joan said, “that the Indians be- 
lieve each bird is sent to earth for some special 
purpose.” 

“And what were Jack and Jill Jay sent for, 
Joan?” asked Vanita. 

“They come wearing their gorgeous blue 
feather coats and jaunty gray vests to show 
men how to fashion gay garments.” 

“Nature’s fashion plate!” laughed Vanita. 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


"The Blue Vase’ . . Paul Cézanne 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Cézanne’s “The Blue Vase” offers something 
new in the way of picture enjoyment. It pre- 
gnts ordinary things that we sce about us all 
the time in a way that makes us appreciate their 


beauty. 

Children delight in painting flowers. They 
can picture real flowers or imaginary ones, 
sided by memory. January is a month when 
flowers brighten an otherwise gray world. It 
isa good time to think of what is growing out 


of doors that can be used for decoration inside 
the house: berries, evergreen boughs, grasses, 
and forced shrubs. 

The poems were selected because each seemed 
to carry out the mood of the picture, or 
Cézanne’s philosophy of life. The music 
should be something that is simple, dignified, 
and has a definite repetition of theme with 
one glad note for accent. Let the children 
make their own selections. 





f WHAT a delightful picture and 

what exciting colors! Although it 
is just a blue vase, with flowers, placed 
on a table near a window, it is almost 
like a portrait. The picture includes 
apples, a plate, a bottle, and an ink- 
well. Of them all, the blue vase is the 
most important. 

A very remarkable man painted this 
picture. His name is Paul Cézanne and 
his home was in France many years ago. 
He did not paint like the other artists. 
He believed he had a better way. He 
worked many years to make his pic- 
tures look the way he thought pictures 
should look. He liked to paint apples, 
bottles, chairs, tables, and tablecloths. 
Because of his choice of subject matter, 
he could work at length on one picture. 
He wanted his pictures to tell the truth 
about things as they really are—not as 
sunshine or shadows make them look. 
He wanted to give a feeling of air and 
space about things. 

In this picture the table top is not 
just plain yellow but a yellow that re- 
flects many colors. So it is with the 
blue-gray wall. The green leaves seem 
very real. ‘The shadows are rich but 
not heavy, and the red flowers are 
placed in the most suitable position be- 
Cause the green and white about them 
make them more brilliant. In every- 
thing the artist has thought of color in 
relationship to color. 
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Do you see that he often outlines an 
object in blue? He said he did that so 
that we would know exactly what the 
object was and so that the colors of one 
object would not mingle with colors 
near by. 

The very wonderful thing about 
Cézanne’s paintings is that the more 
we see them the more beauty we find. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE Louvre, Paris 


Questions 


Do you feel you are looking at a real 
vase with real flowers? Why did 
Cézanne call it “The Blue Vase”? How 
did the artist tell us that the vase is on a 
table? Why did he show only a part 
of the brown bottle and just one side 
of the window? Would you like the 
picture so well if the inkwell were not 
there? Just how important is the white 
plate? What do the apples add to this 
picture? 

Is this the kind of picture you enjoy 
on a winter’s day? Why do we like 
to have flowers in the house in winter? 

What line arrangement has the artist 
used to tell us how he felt about the 
blue vase and flowers? Does every line 
play a big part in making the picture? 

Can you think of some music that 
makes you feel as this picture does? 


Correlative Material 


PoremMs 


My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L. M. 
Carlisle, and H. Ferris (Winston). “Barter,” 
by Sara Teasdale; and “The Magic Window,” 
by Eleanor Hammond. 

This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace). “Spring Song,” by Hilda 
Conkling; and “Three Pictures,” by Charles 
Dalmon. 


PicTURE 


“Sunflowers,” by Van Gogh (THE INstrucTOR, 
September, 1936). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Dvorak: “Slavonic Dances,” No. 1 (Victor 
1414). 
Glazounow: “Scenes de Ballet” (Victor 1335). 


The Artist 


™@ PAUL CEZANNE was born in Aix-en- 
Provence on January 19, 1839. When 
quite young he showed a desire to study art but 
his father wanted him to become a banker like 
himself. However, Paul was allowed to go to 
art school in Aix, and when he was twenty 
years old, with the aid of Emile Zola, his child- 
hood friend, he persuaded his father to let him 
visit Paris. The visit was brief and discourag- 
ing because Cézanne did not find the atmos- 
phere he had expected. He had a message of 
his own and a stubborn belief in what paint- 
ing should be. This belief and his determina- 
tion to realize it strongly influenced his life. 

For a while he worked with the impression- 
ists but he felt that their work lacked the struc- 
ture, the profundity, and the spatial quality 
that nature offered. Theirs was a fleeting im- 
pression. What he wanted was to create solid, 
permanent impressions as had the old masters. 

He was a born colorist. He saw “everything 
in nature modelled on the lines of the cube, the 
cone, and the cylinder.” This he called the 
plane movement because it gave the charac- 
teristic form of the article. 

Cézanne found great satisfaction in painting 
apples and other still life because he could study 
more carefully the structural shape as revealed 
by color and tone. Whereas other masters had 
painted still life with every object of almost 
equal value, Cézanne arranged his so that we 
are conscious of the whole. 

Like so many masters Cézanne was not ap- 
preciated until after his death, in 1906, but his 
theory profoundly influenced modern painting. 

America is fortunate in having a number of 
fine examples of Cézanne’s work. Of these a 
few are: “L’Estaque,” and “Landscape,” in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; “Still Life 
with Apples,” in the Museum of Modern Art; 
“Self Portrait,” in the Duncan Phillips Gallery; 
and “Mont Sainte Victoire and Valley,” in the 
Barnes Foundation, Marion, Pennsylvania. 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Franklin" 


Karolyn De Leys 


Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


Fill each blank with the 
right word from the list. 


Franklin was born in 








He liked to play 
He helped his father 
make , 
He wanted to go to 








Even when very young, 
he was fond of 
games sea 
reading Boston 
soap and candles 








Which of these words 
tell about Franklin? 


thrifty wicked 

lazy ‘brave 

wise foolish 
honest polite 

kind wasteful 
patient thoughtful 
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Select the right word | 
the parenthesis. 


It is thrifty to (save, 
waste) money. 

You should go to be 
(late, early). 

Franklin lived a (long 
short) time 

If you have somethine 
to do, do it (tomorrow, 


today ). 





Fill each blank with the 
right word. 


Five pennies make o 





Two make a halt 
dollar. 
One hundred pennies 
make a 
Five 
dollar. 
Ten dimes make a — 








make a halt 
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“He snatched the lightning from the sky and the scepter from tyrants.” ; 
M. Turgot expresses the respect with which the French regarded Benjamin Franklin. 





This famous quotation by 
© Detroit Publishing Co. 





A Unit on Benjamin Franklin 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KAROLYN DE LEYS 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


& THE observance of Thrift Week brings to 

mind one of the founders of our country, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
history should be realized by every girl and 
boy. He has been called the ideal American, 
and from his life can be taught many lessons 


His influence on our early 


of straightforwardness, patience, and sound 
common sense. 
|. Approach. 

While the children were discussing the ob- 
servance of Thrift Week, the name of Benjamin 
Franklin was mentioned, and it was soon dis- 
covered that they knew very little of this 
American patriot. Several volunteered to bring 
information to class the next day. Gradually 
enthusiasm developed and the following unit 
was carried out. 

II. Objectives. 
A. Teacher’s objectives. 
1. To teach character education through 
the life story of a man of excellent char 
acter, 
2. To teach the value and meaning of 
Thrift Week. 

B. Pupils’ objectives. 
|. To learn the important facts about the 
life of Benjamin Franklin, and to try to 
discover why he has been called a many- 
sided genius. 
2. To study American history through the 
events in the life of one of the most inter- 
esting men of his time. 
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III. Procedure. 
A. Books containing material about Franklin 
were collected from home, school, and town 
libraries, and borrowed from friends. Two 
girls who had had more experience in that 
line helped the other pupils find the infor- 
mation which they needed. Especially in- 
teresting passages were read by the group. 
B. A collection of sayings by Franklin was 
eagerly assembled. Later many of them. were 
used for writing lessons and printed on post- 
ers for Thrift Week observance. 
C. The pupils were divided into groups and 
each group chose the aspects of Franklin’s 
life that they wished to study. 
1. The younger children were more inter- 
ested in learning how Franklin lived as a 
boy—his home life, friends, activities, and 
interests, 
2. The older children outlined his life, and 
from it studied the early history of the 
United States. 
D. His autobiography was followed by girls 
and boys with great interest, each one read- 
ing parts of it and reporting to the class. 
IV. Subject content. 
A. Early life. 
1. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, January 
17, 1706. 
2. Father, an English silk dyer, came to 
America for freedom of worship. He later 
became a candlemaker and soapmaker. 





3. Benjamin started school when he was 
eight and went for two years. 
4. Entered his father’s business as helper 
when he was ten years old. 
§. Enjoyed sports, especially swimming. 
6. At twelve he was apprenticed to his 
brother to become a printer. 
a) He did not get along well with his 
brother. 
b) He was glad of the chance to study 
and listen to educated men. 
c) He wrote articles which his brother 
printed without knowing the author. 
d) He also wrote some ballads at this 
time, 
B. Youth. 
1. Finally Franklin ran away from his 
brother’s care and went to New York and 
then to Philadelphia. (Children 
especially interested in his trip and in 
Franklin’s experiences when he arrived 
at Philadelphia. ) 
2. Franklin went to England to purchase 
a printing press. 


were 


a4) Governor Keith had forgotten to 
send his letters of credit. 
b) Franklin had to find work at his 
trade. 
3. After more than a year he returned to 
America. 
a) Worked in a store for a while. 
b) Saved some money. 
4. He purchased a paper called the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette. 
a) He was twenty-three at this time. 
b) The paper now is known as The 
Saturday Evening Post. 
§. Soon he started publishing 
Richard’s Almanac annually. 
6. For twenty years he was the country’s 


Poor 


foremost journalist. 


Continued on page 68 
6 


Benjamin wrote and sold a few baliads but, on his 
father’s advice, gave up verse writing for prose. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


An Arithmetic Test 


Alma Zwicker 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Write the answers to these problems. 
- How much does Mother pay for a 4- 
pound chicken at $.23 a pound? 

2. How much does Jack earn for cutting 
the lawn, a job which takes him 3% 
he receives $.30 an hour? 

3. If lard sells at 4 pounds for $.25, how 
much can I buy for $.50? 

4. Sue wishes to buy a dress for $2.49, but 
she has only $1.59. 
need? 

§. If eggs sell at the rate of 2 dozen for $.45, 
how much should I charge for 4 dozen? 

6. At the zoo Joe takes 2 pony rides at $.05 
cach. In addition he spends $.10 for ice cream, 
$.05 for peanuts, and $.12 for bus fare. How 
much does he spend in all? 


hours, if 


How much more does she 


7. How much will 1 dozen oranges cost if 
3 dozen cost $.54? 

8. A recipe for taffy calls for 3 cups of 
brown sugar. Betty wishes to make one half 
of the recipe. How many cups of sugar should 
she use? 

9. The team needs $30.00. At $.25 apiece, 
how many tickets will have to be sold? 


Il. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. In multiplication the answer is called the 
(multiplicand, product, multiplier). 

2. The (numerator, denominator) of a frac- 
tion tells the number of equal parts into which 
the unit has been divided. 

3. The numerator and denominator are 
spoken of as the (numbers, units, terms) of a 
fraction. 

4. In a (common, decimal, improper) frac- 
tion the denominator is not written. 

§. The mile is a common measure of (length, 


height, weight). 
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Ill. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


1. % a. mixed number 

2. '% b. decimal fraction 
3. 71h c. four quarters 

4. 1.456 d. improper fraction 
§. $1.00 e. whole number 

6. 82 f. proper fraction 
7. 74 g- mixed decimal 





IV. If the statement is true, write T after it;} 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. There is no difference between retail ani 
wholesale prices. 

2. Gasoline is sold by the gallon. 

3. Fifty per cent of anything is the same 
one third of it. 

4. Our system of numbers is known as Ro. 
man numerals. 

§. A quarter of an acre of land is the sam 
as one fourth of it. 

6. Milk is sold by the gallon only. 

7. At the grocery we buy articles at whok- 
sale prices. 

8. Only two months of the year have thir: 
days each. 

9. The years 1936 and 1940 are known 1 
leap years. 

10. The value of an improper fraction is on 
or more than one. (For key, see page 65 


A Test on the Banana 


Helen M. Waltermire 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


I. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which will make the sentence correct. 

1. The banana tree often grows to the 
height of feet. 

2. As the blossom develops, its stem bends 


The United States imports bananas from 
countries. 
4. ships carry the bananas to north- 
ern markets. 
§. After landing, bananas must be handled 
6. Crops may be ruined by ae 
7. Bananas should be eaten raw only when 
they are thoroughly 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The United States imports most of its 
bananas from Mexico. 

2. Bananas are used as food for babies. 


3. The banana was first used extensively in 
South America. 

4. Banana plants grow from rootstocks, eat! 
bit having an eye similar to the potato eye. 

§. The huge leaves of the banana plant ar 
often used to roof native houses. 

6. Oranges give us more calories per pouné 
than bananas. 

7. Coarse cloth and paper are made by thi 
natives from the banana plant. 

8. Bananas are most delicious when ripened 
on the tree. 


” Axswer the following questions. 
. What man first introduced the banana i0- 

to ae New World? 

2. How many bunches of bananas grow 
one plant? 

3. About what percentage of the banana § 
water? 

4. What climate is necessary to grow ba- 
nanas successfully? (For key, see page 6) 
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A Test on Minerals 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Match each item in the numbered list with the 
correct word or phrase from the lettered list. 

1, _-__--- furnishes heat and power, and has 
many valuable by-products. 

2, One of the common minerals giving the 
ground yellowish or reddish color is 
3, An important mineral sometimes called 
crude or rock oil is 

4, A metal sometimes found in tiny grains 
called dust and sometimes in larger particles 
called nuggets is - 

5. An unusual mineral that is part of our 
daily food is : 

6. A bluish-gray metal so soft that it can 
be scratched with the fingernail is 

7. Because it is usually combined with other 
substances, is harder to mine than 
gold or copper. 


8. Much silver is found in — mines. 

9. Because of its softness, gold is always 
mixed with _____ before it is used. 

10. A metal that is needed for carrying 


electricity is = 
11. Most of our anthracite coal comes 
from 


12. About one half of the iron ore out- 
put of this country comes from the region 
about ‘ 

13. Colorado, Montana, and Nevada 

14. California, Colorado, and Alaska , 

15. One half of the copper mined in the 
world 

16. Some famous copper mines are found in 


17. Bituminous coal is abundant in this 
country and is _____.. 


A Word Drill 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


|. In the list of words below find the follow- 
ing. 

1. A word that means more than one. 

2. Two words ending in ew. 

3. Two words containing two vowels com- 
ing together. 

4, Three words of three syllables. 

§. Two words beginning with capitals. 

6. Two words ending in a vowel. 


minute hate reason dew 
wolves rain May improvement 
stew Monday deposit eraser 


ll. Divide the following words into syllables 
and place the accents. 


geography wonderful supply 
grocery beautiful uniform 
diet arithmetic turnip 


ll. Write the plural of each of the following 
words. 


box child man knife 

toy flower lady ox 

church baby tree mouse 

pony leaf book tooth 
IV. Mark the vowel in each word to show its 
pronunciation. 

stuff baby ten 

wrap swim lay 

vest show kind 
V. Strike out the silent letters in these 
words. 

1. thumb 4. build 7. welcome 

2. toe 5. house 8. unite 

3. bone 6. temple 9. streak 


A Thought Test on Benjamin Franklin 


Karolyn De Leys 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


1. Do you think Franklin would be success- 
ful if he were living today? Why? 

2. Why would we do well to follow the ad- 
vice given by Franklin in his almanac? 

3. Give examples of ways in which you can 
apply the advice given in Franklin’s wise say- 
ings when you do your schoolwork. 

4. Tell why you would or would not like to 

ave your father choose your lifework for you, 
4s Benjamin’s father tried to do for him. 

_ 5» What things do you think Franklin would 
like and would not like about modern life? 
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6. Why is it as important to save time as it 
is to save money? 

7. Choose five of Franklin’s chief char- 
acteristics and show one way in which each 
influenced his life. 

8. What do you think Benjamin Franklin 
learned from his experience with Governor 
Keith’s lack of responsibility? 

9. In what way did Franklin influence the 
other men who worked with him to form our 
Constitution? Do you think his suggestions 
were constructive? 


18. Some states producing salt are __ 
19. A great deal of silver is 
20. Pure copper ____. 
. gold 
. copper, lead, and zinc 
. copper 
. petroleum 
. Lake Superior 
salt 
coal 
. silver or copper 
iron 
lead 
. Pennsylvania 
. lead in the production of gold 
. silver 
. is produced in the United States 
. Arizona, Michigan, and Montana 
p- lead in the production of silver 
q- mined in many states 
r. is often found in masses weighing from a 
few pounds to several tons 
s. New York, Michigan, and Ohio 
t. used in photography (For key, see page 65) 





Oop 3 ore rome me an oP 


VI. Write the following words in alphabetical 
order, 
loud 


vase orange guess 
collar __ basket newspaper fortune 
lecture table dress highway 
picture violent expect just 
blanket esterday work instead 


VII. Write the root from which each word is 


derived. 


changeable choosing weaver 
losing roving blazing 
charging lecturer breathing 


VIII. Find in the second column a synonym 
for each word in the first column. 


1. arid throne 
2. foe doctor 
3. victor saving 
4. dais dry 

§. cathedral winner 
6. thrifty church 
7. physician enemy 


(For key, see page 65) 


10. Name some of the important men of his 
day who were friends of Benjamin Franklin. 

11. Give five or more reasons why Franklin 
was so well liked abroad. 

12. What was the Stamp Act and what did 
Franklin try to do about it? 

13. What was meant by Franklin’s picture 
of the snake cut in thirteen pieces? 

14. Give an account of Franklin’s experience 
with the kite. 

15. Briefly explain the system of fire pro- 
tection started by Benjamin Franklin. 

16. Write a paragraph describing Franklin’s 
appearance when he first entered Philadelphia. 

17. What did Benjamin’s attempt at ballad 
writing teach him? 

18. Mention five ways in which Franklin 
helped to improve Philadelphia. 
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A Unit on the Banana 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


@ NOT many years ago a banana was con- 
sidered a luxury by the average person. 
Sailing ships were too slow to bring the perish- 
able fruit north from the tropics. But around 
1900 steamships were beginning to bring 
bananas in large quantities to the United States. 
The fruit was so delicious that public demand 
made the business a thriving one. Today we 
are able to obtain a year-round supply of the 
finest bananas at reasonable prices. Did you 
have bananas for breakfast this morning? 

One of the popular varieties of bananas is 
called Gros Michel. Its scientific name is 
Musa sapientum, meaning “fruit of the wise 
men, because the wise men are supposed to 
have rested in the shade of the banana tree and 
eaten of its fruit. Another variety is known 
as the Musa paradisiaca, or “fruit of paradise,” 
because banana trees are said to have flourished 
in the Garden of Eden. Almost seventy varie- 
ties of bananas have been developed. 

Many kinds of modern equipment have been 
perfected to aid in handling the banana: little 
tramcars to carry the bunches from the tree 
to the railroad, huge loaders with canvas 
pockets which carry the bunches to the hold of 
the ship, and powerful refrigerating plants 
which keep the temperature at about 57 degrees 
throughout the trip north. After being un- 
loaded at the banana port, the bananas are car- 
ried by trucks or trains to all parts of the 
United States. 

I. Study outline. 
A. The banana travels west. 
1. Used in Asia, 327 B.c, 
2. Carried by the Portuguese to the Can- 
ary Islands. 
3. Father Thomas de Berlanga introduced 
it in the New World. 

B. Honduras and Jamaica are among the 

leading countries producing the banana. 

C. Cultivation of the banana. 

1. Land is cleared of trees and under- 
brush. 

2. Pieces of rootstock are planted twenty 
feet apart. 

3. Plant grows rapidly. 

a) Leaves eight to twelve feet long. 

6) Plant at twelve months often thirty 

feet high. 

4. Harvest begins about fourteen months 
after root is planted. 

5. Roots produce plants for several years. 
6. Each plant produces one bunch. 

The blossom appears in the center of 
the stalk. The flower bud increases in 
size and bends down. Young bananas 
then develop. A bunch of bananas in- 
cludes six to nine clusters, called hands, 
each having ten to twenty bananas. 
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D. Conditions necessary for growth. 
. Rich, porous soil. 
. Well-drained land. 
. Moderate rainfall. 
. Tropical climate. 
. Crops often ruined by rain, drought, 
fire, wind, or flood. 
E. Some varieties of the banana. 
. Wild bananas. 
. Chinese dwarf. 
. Ladyfinger. 
- Martinique. 
. Gros Michel. 
F. Some uses of the banana plant. 
1. Coarse cloth. 
2. Cordage. 
3. Hammocks. 
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GANANAS READY 
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. Baskets. 
. Fiber for mats and bags. 
. Roofing for houses. 
. Banana flour. 
. Flower clusters used as a food delicgs 
in India. | 
9. Banana “figs” (made by drying sugagd 
ripe bananas). 
10. Dwarf varieties sometimes used 4 
landscaping. 
G. Health properties of the banana. 
1. Contains vitamins A, B, C, and G, 
2. Has about 445 calories per pound, 
3. Encased in a germproof skin. 
4. Water content 75 per cent (lower thy 
orange or apple). 
§. Rich in carbohydrates. 
6. Mashed banana and banana flour ug 
as infant food. 
H. The banana plantation. 
1. Forests cleared. 
2. Swamp lands drained. 
3. Railroads built. 
4. Millions of acres under cultivation, 
I. Chief countries from which the Unite 
States imports bananas: Honduras, Jamaica 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Guatemala, Cu 
Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua. 
J. Banana ports of the United States: Nev 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimor, 
Boston, Galveston, Mobile. 
II. Suggested activities. 
A. Make a large wall map showing th 
various places from which the United Stats 
imports bananas and the routes taken by th 
ships carrying the fruit. 
B. Plan a set of health posters for your 
schoolroom showing the food values of th 
banana, how we may serve the banana, and 
the newest uses of the banana as a food, 
C. Play an old recording of “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” Explain that it was inspired 
by the call of a fruit vendor. 
D. Make a series of pictures showing how the 
banana plant grows. 
E. Bring green bananas to class and bake ot 
fry them. 
F. Collect pictures of the banana under 
cultivation, being harvested, and being mar- 
keted; and post them on your bulletin board. 
G. As you study the banana, keep a list of 
the by-products and notice how many ust 
ful things the banana plant produces. 
H. Make a set of graphs comparing the food 
value of oranges, bananas, and apples. 


oNaAauM > 
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More about Social Letter Writing 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Training Supervisor, Junior English, Lincoln Consolidated School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Note: In this article the author stresses the form of 
the friendly letter. For a discussion of content, refer to 
Mr. Jacobs’ article, “Social Letter Writing,” which ap- 
peared in the December 1940 issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 
B® WHEN we all use the same general form 

in writing a letter, the reader knows from 
the moment he opens the envelope just what to 
expect, and can therefore concentrate on the 
content. Neat, orderly form makes any letter 
more attractive, thus adding to the enjoyment 
of the one who receives it. 
[. Form of the friendly letter. 
A. Heading. 
1. Block form. 
The lines in the heading begin right un- 
derneath one another, as: 
1102 Walnut Street 
Toto, Michigan 
February 12, 1940 
2. Diagonal form. 
The lines in the heading are indented, as: 
1102 Walnut Street 
Toto, Michigan 
February 12, 1940 
3. Content. 
a) The number and the street (or rural 
route number) where the writer lives. 
b) The city and state of the writer. 
c) The full date on which the letter is 
written. 
4. Punctuation. 
a) Two commas in the letter heading 
are never omitted. 
(1) Between the city and the state. 
(2) Between the day and the year. 
b) No punctuation is necessary at the 
end of cach line of the heading. 
c) Avoid abbreviations. 

B. Margins. 

1. The width of the margins should always 
be in proportion to the size of the paper. 

2. The spacing at the top of the first page 
resembles that which printers use at the 
beginning of a book. 

3. The margin at the top of the page is 
preferably wider than that at the bottom. 
4. The left-hand margin is a trifle wider 
than the right-hand margin. 

§. The writing should not straggle off 
into uneven lines on the right-hand side. 

6. Paragraph indentions should be about 
one inch deeper than the margins. 

C. Greeting (or salutation). 

1. The greeting in a friendly letter is a 
simple, friendly way to say “hello.” It 
begins at the left-hand margin and is al- 
ways followed by a comma. 

2. The exact words used in the greeting 
depend upon the relationship of the writer 
and the receiver. 
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3. “Dear friend Mary” and “Dear Friend” 
are considered hackneyed and undesirable. 
4. The chief criteria for salutations are 
directness, appropriateness, and sincerity. 


D. Body. 


1. This is the letter proper, the climax 
toward which all items of form point. 
The chief considerations in this part of the 
letter concern content; still the teacher 
should help the child in sequence of ideas, 
paragraphing, punctuation, and spelling. 

2. It is from the body of the letter that 
the reader chiefly draws his conclusions 
concerning the writer’s knowledge and 
craftsmanship. With every child it should 
become a matter of personal pride and 
satisfaction to make his letters increasingly 
free from gross language errors. 


E. Complimentary close. 


1. The close should be as lively, gracious, 
and well-mannered as the ending of a 
face-to-face conversation. Just what the 
close will be depends upon the relationship 
or the degree of friendship expressed. 
2. “Your” or “Yours” is usually included 
in the complimentary close, as “Your 
friend,” or “Sincerely yours.” 
3. Form of the complimentary close. 
a) Only the first word is capitalized. 
b) The complimentary close is usually 
followed by a comma. 
4. The form that the writer has chosen in 
the heading affects the placement of the 
complimentary close and the signature. 


F. Signature. 


1. The signing of his name at the end of 
a letter attests that the writer is respon- 
sible for all that has gone before. 

2. The signature in a friendly letter 
depends on the relationship or degree of 
friendship between the correspondents. 
3. Use no punctuation after the signature. 





II. Form of the envelope. 


A. The envelope gives the final touch to 4, 
effectiveness of one’s letter writing, 
should be of the same material as the writiy, 
paper and a shape that conveniently hol 
the letter in its natural folds. 
B. The writer places the letter in the eny, 
lope so that the reader finds the heading y) 
permost whén the envelope is opened, _ 
C. Placement of the address. 
1. Write the name and address of the p 
ceiver in the lower right-hand portion ;; 
the envelope. 
2. Either block or diagonal form is us 
depending on the form in the heading. 
3. The city and state are best placed (fy 
the convenience of those who handle th 
mail) on separate lines, with the stz: 
written in full rather than abbreviated, 
4. No punctuation is necessary at the en 
of each line. 
D. The return address should always be in. 
cluded on the envelope. 
1. In form the return address follows th 
pattern used in the letter. 
2. Write the return address on the uppe 
left-hand corner of the envelope, or on th 
back flap of the envelope. 


IIIf. Tools and techniques. 


A. Stationery. 
1. White stationery is preferable. 
2. Stationery comes either in double « 
single sheets. If double sheets are used, 
write as on the leaves of a book. For: 
shorter note, write on pages one and three 
It is better to use just one side of the single 
sheets. 

B. The folding of the letter. 
1. When double sheets are used, the correct 
fold is once from bottom to top. 
2. Usually single sheets are folded into 
three even parts. 

C. Ink. 
1. Use black or blue-black ink. 
2. Avoid green, red, or any other ink 
which attracts attention to itself. 

D. Handwriting. 
1. Good handwriting in a letter is a cour- 
tesy to the recipient. 
2. Good handwriting is like good groom- 
ing. Do not use inappropriate frills, like 
circle-dotted i's. 
3. Because of its importance throughout 
life, a person should write his own signa 
ture with unmistakable clearness. 


a al 
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@ IF MID-MORNING lunches of milk and 
crackers are part of the routine in your school, 
it will not take long to accumulate a very usable 
assortment of bottle tops from which a variety of 
interesting handwork articles may be devised. 
Drinking straws are useful, too. The bottles are 
probably sealed with disk caps only, but they may 
have protective caps which fit over the tops of 
the bottles and are secured with wires, or they 
may be sealed with transparent cellulose tissue. 
The children can convert the protective caps 
into attractive nut- or candy-cup favors for their 
school parties. Have them cut out petal-shaped 
pieces of construction paper. Cut these in half 
horizontally and paste them, overlapping one an- 
other slightly. In this way cover two caps. Invert 
one cap over the other. Use orange paper, attach 
a green stem made from a drinking straw, and 
you have a pumpkin favor. Cover one cap with 


alternating red, white, and blue petals, or make 
drums, for patriotic occasions. 

The disk caps make sturdy bases for creative 
flowers. Paste a foundation color on the disk and 
add centers of contrasting colors and shapes. At- 
tach these blossoms to stems (Continued on page 67) 
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Save Your Milk-Bottle Caps 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHRYN MILLER KELLER 
Formerly, Teacher of Art, Adams Township Schools, Lucas County, Toledo, Ohio 
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otton as an Art Materia 


FOR ALL GRADES 


KAROLYN DE LEYS 
by A R RY Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 





B CHILDREN enjoy using a variety of materials in art class. It 
is interesting to see what original ideas they develop when they 
are given a new medium and a few suggestions. 

We made place cards, posters, winter scenes, and window and black- 
board decorations from colored paper and cotton. Absorbent cotton 
can be separated into sheets of any thickness. It is easier to put paste 
on paper and then press cotton over it than to put paste on cotton. 

To make the place card draw the outline of the snow man on black 

. paper, cut around the head and hat, and fold the upper half of the pa- 
per backward to make it stand. Draw the fence and background of 
snow with white ink. Print a person’s name. Cut from a sheet of 





cotton a snow man the same size as the one drawn on the card. Paste 
it on the card so that the hat appears to be placed (Continued on page 72) 
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Steps in Drawing Winter Fun 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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HB FUN out of doors—making a snow man 
and skating—is the topic of our drawing 
lessons for January. Many children enjoy these 
activities and will want to make the drawings, 
adding original ideas from their own experi- 
ences. The two sketches on these pages will 
suggest other outdoor pictures that the children 
can draw. 
Front-view boy. 

Draw a circle. Draw another curved line as 
shown in the drawing. 

Make the eyes halfway down in the face. 
Draw the nose. Do not draw the mouth too 
near the chin. Draw the hair. 

Draw the lines for the scarf where it touches 
the neck. Draw three lines for the jacket. 











.- 











For the right arm, draw two curved lines a 
shown in the drawing. Finish the arm, and add 
the mitten, making the thumb at the top. 
Draw what is seen of the left arm above the 
right one. Add the mitten. Draw a line at 
the waist level of the jacket. 

Add the scarf ends. The legs and feet art 
easy to make. 

Side-view girl. 

Try to draw this child standing erect. It 
will not be hard to do this if you make sure 
that the back line for the left leg goes straight 
down. Place your paper straight on your desk. 
This will help you draw the line correctly. The 
front line of the child’s legs should slant a lit- 
tle so that the legs look thinner near the feet. 
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Bo) hnecling. 

Draw the cap. Add a few small curved lines 
for the hair. 

You will have to use your pencil and eraser 
ind try several times before you can make the 
boy's face to please you. Remember that his 
jose must project. Draw the eye as it looks 
jde view. A small line will suggest the ear. 
Draw the collar. 

Make the arm, which should be narrower as 
t nears the hand. Draw the mitten. Draw a 
curved, slanting line for the back, and a short 
curved one in front. 

When you draw the left leg, notice that the 
bottom line is almost straight across where it 
rests on the ground, but it curves a little. Add 
the foot. 

Draw the right leg and arm. Add the mitten. 
Back-view girl. 

This drawing is very simple. Just follow the 
lines. 

Snow Man Picture (page 32). 

The sky was painted dark so that the snow 
nan would show to better advantage. The 
trees were added to make the picture more in- 
teresting and to help fill the space. 
Skating—front-view boy. 

The face and sweater of this boy are like 
those of the first boy on page 32. Place the 
arms and legs as shown in the drawing. He is 
winging one foot backward, off the ice. 
Side-view girl wearing decorated cap and 
jacket. 

You will have no dithculty in drawing the 
head after the experience you have had in draw- 
ing the children building the snow man. 

The hair is a little different. You will find 
it more fun if you design the hair in your own 
way. 

The legs and feet are different from those of 
the children you have just been drawing. One 
foot is off the ground. The right leg slants 
more than the left one. 

Boy falling down. 

The first step is easy. 

In drawing the second step, pay special at- 
tntion to the line of the back—in which 
direction it slants, and how it curves. When 
you draw the hand in (Continued on page 71) 
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How to Make and Use 


a Fruit-Box Loom 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CHRISTINE H. DENSLOW 
Teacher, Public School No. 191, Brooklyn, New York 


wove on a square loom. 


fa 


First knock off the 
ends of a tangerine 
box. Then smooth 
the complete frame 
with sandpaper. 





Starting one inch 
from each corner 
(where guide lines 
intersect), drive in 
brads at intervals 
of one half inch. 





Cut old silk hose 
into inch-wide cir- 
cles, which exactly 
span the loom. 





Weave each of the 
strips through the 
warp to make an 
attractive design. 
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This small rug for their play- 
house was made by the children 
from nine squares which they 
























@ THERE are many types and sizes of loom, 
but lately there has been an increased & 
mand for the square type with nails all arogy 
the four sides. Here is one way to make, 
square loom at practically no expense. 

A single tangerine box yields three looms j 
it is taken apart with any degree of care, 4 
small box of No. 18 gauge, 7” wire brads yy 
be more than enough. 

Making these looms offers a good chance fy 
practice in simple measurement with a rule 
Tangerine boxes are specified only because I yy 
discarded silk stockings for the weaving, an 
these boxes yield a square of just the right six 
If you choose to use yarn or cord and weave ip 
the ordinary manner, the exact size is not y 
important. Orange boxes make good loom 


too, but they are a little (Continued on page 7 





In making one square to be used as a holder, for exam- 
ple, finish the edges by pulling each loop through 
the next, as you remove the weaving from the nails. 


iw we 
Agere Te 
Pot 


For large articles, such as bedspreads and rugs, 
baste the loops in place and remove from nails. 





.: 


Join the squares into strips, and then join the 
strips. Finish edges the same as for a holder. 
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See page 71 for suggestions for using this poster. 
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FOR WINTER WARMTH 
MITTENS, SCARF, AND HOOD 


MABEL BETSY HILL 





















B ALL of these articles may be cut from woul 
cloth, such as an old coat or a bit of flannel, 
The pattern for the mitten can be made smaller 
by sewing a deeper seam and cutting off the edges 
To make a larger mitten, draw outside the pattern. 
First cut four pieces, two for each mitten, Ly 
two pieces together with the wrong side inside 
Sew on the dotted line, as shown in the sketch 
using small firm stitches and heavy thread of a 
inconspicuous color. To make a flare cuff, lea 
the two pieces open one inch from each end. 
Choose gay yarn and sew over and over all 
around the edges. If you wish, take yarn of anoth- 
er color and sew over and over in the opposite di- 
rection, making the stitches cross those just made. 
Embroider three flowers in the lazy daisy stitch 
(shown below) on the back of each mitten with 
blending or contrasting colors. Put three row 
of running stitches along the back of each wrist. 
The scarf is made from a strip of the same mate- 
rial 8” x 36”. Overcast the edges with the same 
gay wool used on the mittens. Put three rows 0! 
running stitches at each end of the scarf and three 
lazy daisy flowers above the stitching. 
For the hood, make a pattern as much larger of 
smaller as necessary. Cut two pieces of the cloth 
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used for the mittens and scarf. Sew the pieces together as you did for the 
mittens. Turn under the front edge of the hood one half inch and hem. Gath- 
er the neckline, adjust to fit, and fasten. Finish the edges by crossing the same 
two colors of yarn with the overcasting stitch. Put the same stitching over 
the hem. Make three lazy daisy flowers on each side of the hood. Braid or 
twist lengths of the yarn to form ties. Make tassels for one end of each tie. 
Sew the ties in place. A simple way to make a tassel is to wrap yarn several 
times around a cardboard three inches wide. Slip the yarn off, tie tightly 
one half inch from the top, cut the loops at the bottom, and attach to tie. 
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The Sense of Touch for 
Soap Sculpture 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SOPHIE G. MILLER 








@ THE most important lesson in soap sculpture is 
teaching the relation of the sense of touch to art. 
So the proper knives, soap, carbon paper, modeling 
tools, and a working drawing do not solve the problem 
of soap sculpture, nor do they teach the child the most 
important point in sculpture—the sense of touch, 
When the child who has been interested in drawing 
is introduced to soap sculpture, he is brought, perhaps 
for the first time, before the mystery of form and the 
third dimension. You cannot explain it to an eager 
child, with a knife in one hand and a cake of soap in 
the other, without running into difficulties, but you 
can help him in this way. Bring to class a soap carving 
of your own making, or a toy of rubber, celluloid, or 
papier-maché, which can be found in animal forms in 
any five-and-ten-cent store. These toys are usually in 
nearly the exact size of the article you wish to carve. 
Allow not more than three or four children at 
a time to work with a model. Place it before them 
so that they may feel it whenever they wish. You 
will be surprised at how quickly their active minds 
and chubby fingers will become acquainted with its 
projections, and its convex and concave forms. The 
unexplainable third dimension will become understand 
able to them just by your poking a pencil through an 
opening in the model and saying, “This is the third di- 


° ” 
mension. 





The method that I have found to be very satisfac- 
tory in teaching soap sculpture is the following. 

Each child makes his own pattern by cutting a piece 
of paper the exact size of the cake of soap. On this 
he draws the animal or figure (Continued on page 72) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHay 
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When I’m out at play I call, “Hel - lo, hel - lo!” Ech-o al - ways an -swers me, “Hel - lo, hel - Jo!” 



























A Ha 
If I th 
. If I st 
And § 
Though her voice sounds sweet and dear, Still I think she’s rath - er queer; She al - ways just . re - 
it 
— - ——___— ates IfIw 
er ecennenceworvee “nea Speak 
Then 
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peats the ords I say; “| say!” When I laugh, Ech _ laughs Loo, “Ei. . ha - ha!” “Ha 
PP 
When I sing, she sings as I do, “La-la-la!” “La-la!” She thinks it’s a game, I know, She 
y P P as 
an-swers back so soft and low— “La-la-la-la!” “La-la-la-la!” “Hel -lo!” “Hel - lo!” 
TH 
40 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


This first page on the calendar 
Says New Year's Day is here; 
Sing a song of welcome 
For the bright New Year. 
Let us give it welcome, 
Hoping it may bring 
All the richest blessings 
That our tongues can sing. 


AN “IF” FOR THE NEW YEAR 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


A Happy New Year it will be 

If I think of others ‘instead of me; 

If I start each day with a smiling face, 

And give each duty its proper place; 

If I try to be friendly to all I meet, 

With words of kindness all others greet; 

If I work and play with all my might, 

Speak ever the truth and stand for the right; 
Then a Happy New Year it will be 

For everyone else that I know—and me! 


JANUARY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Little January 
Tapped at my door today, 

And said, “Put on your winter wraps, 
And come outdoors to play.” 


Little January 
Is always full of fun; 

Today we coasted down the hill, 
Until the set of sun. 


Little January 
Will stay a month with me, 

And we will have such jolly times— 
Just come along and see. 


SMOKE 


IDA TYSON WAGNER 


A puff of blue smoke 
Like a great big feather 
Curls out of our chimney 
In cold wintry weather— 
A feather some giant 
Might like to wear, 

Stuck up in his hat, 

To town or the fair! 
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A BIRD GARDEN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


My little bird garden 
Is lovely now; 
Just imagine flowers 
On a bare, brown bough. 
When I scatter the crumbs, 
Birds fly around, 
And peck at the food 
On the frozen ground. 
Sparrows and woodpeckers, 
Cardinals, too; 
Sometimes Mr. Jay, 
In his coat of blue. 
Just try a bird garden— 
I’m sure you'll say 
It’s a worth-while thing 
On a winter day. 


LET US GO COASTING 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Let us go coasting 

On my brand-new sled. 
It is new and shiny; 

It is painted red! 


It is big and roomy; 
We can ride it double. 
We can both get on it 
Without a bit of trouble. 


You can help me pull it; 
We can ride together. 
Let us go a-coasting, 
For it’s splendid weather! 


Get your coat and mittens; 
All the world is white. 
Let us go a-coasting 
While the snow is right! 


A NEW GAME 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The snow fell softly in the night, 


And made the ground all smooth and white. 


When Jane and I went out next day, 
We made up a new game to play. 


We first drew pictures in the snow 
Of birds and flowers and trees, you know. 


And then we wrote each other’s names— 
It is such fun to make up games! 


ENGINE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Work, little engine, 
Pull us along; 
Puff, little engine, 

Puff a gay song! 


Work, little engine, 
Pull, pull, pull! 
Draw forty cars 


That are full, full, full! 


Work, little engine, 
Blizzard or rain; 

Puff, !ittle engine, 
Pull the long train! 


THRIFTY CHILDREN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Thrifty children will not be 

Careless with their clothes, you see, 

But handle them with thought and care 
So that they will the longer wear. 


Thrifty children will not waste 
Every cent they have in haste, 
Because they’ve learned to save, and know 
That pennies into dollars grow. 


SHOPPING 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


Hippety-hop to the corner shop 
To spend a bright new penny: 
Buy a balloon and very soon— 
Pop! There isn’t any. 


WINTER EVENING 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


Outside, snow and a sharp wind. 
Indoors, a cheery song, 

Apples, and popcorn beside the fire 
No winter evening’s long! 


For outside, it may be stormy, 
But oh, can anyone say 

What is better than stories and firelight 
In the good old-fashioned way? 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Let’s start the year with songs of cheer 
In gay and happy measure, 

For happy hearts with songs of joy 
Are surely life’s great treasure. 

Then greet the day with songs so gay 
And joyous greetings ringing, 

And may our hearts through all the year 
Some happy song be singing. 
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H THIS is not, strictly speaking, a play. It 
is a series of scenes, which depict activities 
representing the twelve months of the year. 
It would be quite impractical to set the stage 
anew for each of these twelve short scenes. 
So my suggestion would be to use this as an 
opportunity for the children to do art work. 
Have the class divide into groups and make a 
large painting or drawing suggesting outstand- 
ing features or activities of each month, to be 
used as a background. Let the children suggest 
subjects for the background scenes. For exam- 
ple, January may mean a snow scene to them; 
February might have a galaxy of valentines; 
March, a Dutch scene, with windmills and 
tulips; April, a rainy-day scene, and so on. 

Two Pages carry in the background picture 
for the first scene and hold it until the scene 
ends. Then they carry it off. The other two 
Pages then carry in the background draw- 
ing for the next scene. This system prevails 
throughout. The actors in each scene enter in 
time for their own speeches, and remain until 
the end of the scene when they all leave to- 
gether. A phrase or two of music may be 
played between scenes. 

This dramatization is not nearly so much 
trouble as it seems at first glance. If you do 
not use it in January, keep it in mind for a 
Closing Day program. It may be used as the 
culminating activity of a science unit on the 
weather and the seasons. You will probably 
not use the same rhymes that are given here, 
for when your children get the idea of rhym- 
ing, they will much prefer to do their own. 

Some of the costumes and properties may be 
made by the children in handwork periods. 
If you make a habit of saving costumes from 
various productions throughout the year, you 
will probably have most of the difficult ones on 
hand. 

There are opportunities provided for many 
children to take part, but one child may easily 
take several parts. For instance, one child 
might take the part of all the Birthdays. If one 
child appears in several scenes, a prompter 
should read his newest lines to him just before 
he goes on the stage. 
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UT Twelve Months of the Year 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 


Teacher, Second Grade, George Washington School, Port Chester, New York 














CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


READER—Wears school clothes. 

FOUR PAGES—Are costumed like pages or 
wear school clothes, 

TWELVE MONTHS—TIwelve children rep- 
resenting the months, Each has a 
sign bearing the name of his month, 

TWELVE BIRTHDAYS—Wear party clothes 
and carry birthday cakes, 

LITTLE NEW YEAR—Wears a suit of paja- 
mas and a high silk hat. 

SNOW MAN—Wears a costume made like 
a pillowcase with holes cut for his feet. 
It is gathered at neck and waist and 
covered with cotton batting. Black 
paper buttons are added. His cap 
covers his whole head with openings 
for eyes, nose, and mouth. The whole 
is covered with cotton. 

WASHINGTON—Wears a dark suit with 
buckled knee breeches and a frill at the 
throat. He has a three-cornered hat. 

LINCOLN—Wears overalls and a_ plaid 
shirt, and carries an ax. 

VALENTINE—A little girl in a white dress 
covered with red hearts. 

WIND—Wears a long billowing gray cape. 

EASTER RABBIT—Wears a white night suit 
with a white cotton tail, and a round 
white cap with long cardboard ears. 

SEVERAL RAINDROPS—Wear capes of gray 
crepe paper cut into long streamers. 

DAFFODIL, VIOLET, DANDELION, DAISY, 
AND RosE—Wear green crepe-paper 
skirts, and hats of appropriate shapes. 

BUMBLEBEE—Has a black and_ yellow 
jacket, a pair of wings made of card- 
board, and a small cap with feelers. 

BUTTERFLY—Is encased in a _ brown 
sheath and has big crepe-paper wings. 

rst cHiLD (July)—Wears a bathing 
suit, 

SECOND CHILD—Carries a sailboat, 

THIRD CHILD—Carries a pail and shovel. 
AUGUST CHILDREN—Wear sun suits or 
thin summer clothes and carry fans. 
THREE SCHOOL CHILDREN—Carry books, 
a sweater, and a clock, respectively. 
wircu—Wears a long black skirt, a cape, 

and a pointed hat, and carries a broom. 

GHost—Wears a sheet with eye, nose, and 
mouth openings cut out. 

GOBLIN—Wears a one-piece suit of black, 
filled out with a pillow. 

PILGRIM FATHER—Wears his own knicker 
suit, with a large white collar, white 
cuffs, and a huge silver belt buckle. A 
Pilgrim hat may be made of black and 
silver paper, and the buckles for hat, 
shoes, and belt may be made of card- 
board covered with silver paper. 

PILGRIM MOTHER—Wears a long dress of 
gray or black, with a white apron, cap, 
collar, and cuffs. 

INDIAN—Wears a blanket and feathers, 
and has his face painted bronze. 

EVERGREEN TREE—Wears a green crepe- 
paper costume of twelve-inch strips 
sewn one above the other on a founda- 
tion. Make a hat by pasting another 
crepe-paper strip on a paper cone. 

SANTA CLAUS—Wears traditional costume. 












































READER— 

When it is winter, I’m so glad, you know, 
For Christmas, and New Year’s Day, ice ponds 
and snow. 

When it is autumn, I’m very glad, too, 

For Halloween fun, and Thanksgiving. 
Aren’t you? 

When it is spring, I’m as gay as a lark, 

For it’s warm out of doors, and it’s green 
in the park. 

When it is summer, I’m happy all day, 

For sunshine, and swimming, and long hour 


to play. 
So I can’t decide which I like more than the 
rest, 
I'll just leave it to you—which month is 
the best? 
ScENE I 


JANUARY— 

Oo-o0-00! Iam January. Do you like me? 

I bring ice and snow. I’m as cold as can be. 
LITTLE NEW YEAR— 

I am the Little New Year. Oh, ho! 
SNOW MAN— 

Br-rr, I am chilly. I’m made out of snow! 
BIRTHDA Y— 

And I’m somebody’s birthday! 


ScENE II 


FEBRUARY— 

I’m the month of holidays. 

[ think I’m best in lots of ways. 
WASHINGTON— 

This month has my birthday. 
LINCOLN— 

It also has mine. 
VALENTINE— 

1 come in February. 

I'm a valentine. 


BIRTHDA Y— 
And I’m somebody else’s birthday! 
ScENE III 
MARCH— 


I often bring Easter, and windy weather. 


I am much more fun than all others together. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Jan - u-ar-y days hur-ry by so fast, There's fun in man-y ways as they fly on past. There may _ be 


Jan + u-ar-y days bring a chance for sport, For jol - ly win-ter plays they are all too short. They bring the 
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plen - ty of coast ing With snow start-ing to fall. 


° . . ’ T 
wish we are sing . ing, “A glad New Year to 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S. rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part if desired. 
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CHARACTERS 


MISS MORGAN PIERRE From 
RICHARD SUZETTI France 
ROBERT HANS } From 
JOHN CHRISTINE) Sweden 
JANE JACOB From 
ALICE KATRINA Holland 
BETTY pouGcias } From 
OTHER PUPILS— ~~ EFFIE Scotland 
as many more FRANCOIS ) I rom 

as desired. MARII Belgium 


COSTUMES 


Misys Morgan and her pupils wear 
clothes suitable for school. The others 
may wear the costumes of the countries 
from which they are supposed to come, or 
they may wear school clothes. If 
costumes are especially prepared, Pierre 
should wear a plain-colored smock, long 
trousers, and a beret. Suzette wears a 
simply cut full-skirted frock with a 
striped apron, and a black basque. 
Christine's blouse is light-colored, her skirt 
dark, and she wears an apron striped in 
red, yellow, green, and black. There is a 
wide kerchief about her shoulders and an 
embroidered handkerchief covering her 
head. Hans wears a long-sleeved blouse 
with a gaily embroidered sleeveless sweat 
er, short trousers, and long black stock 
ings. Jacob's trousers are long and full, 
his jacket short, and his cap an odd littk 
round affair. Katrina wears a long 
sleeved blouse, white apron and kerchief, 
wide bright-colored skirt, and white cap 
with points flaring out over her ears. 
Douglas wears kilts, a white shirt, a 
plain-colored jacket with a folded shawl 
over his shoulder, and a tam or Scotch 
bonnet. Effie’s costume consists of a 
long woolen skirt and matching bodice 
over a white blouse. She wears a long 
plaid shawl over her head, one end reach 
ing the hem of her skirt on the right. 
The shorter end falls over her left arm. 
A brooch fastens it in front. Francois 
wears long dark trousers, a dark jacket, 
and a beret. Marie is dressed in a white 
blouse, a full skirt, an apron, and a huge, 
white, starched cap. 


SETTING 


A schoolroom on Bank Day. The 
children’s desks and seats should be placed 
at angles so that the audience may see the 
chiidren and the children may seem to be 
facing the teacher. The teacher's desk is 
at right front. Other typical school- 
room furnishings may be included if de 
sired. A space is left clear at the right of 
center front for those who speak and en 
tertain. 


SUGGESTIONS 


if this is used as a classroom presenta 
tion, let each pair of children rehearse 
separately with the child who is to play 
the part of the teacher. In this way their 
speeches will be new and interesting to all 
the others on the day the play is given. 
Even for a public performance one or 
two general rehearsals will be sufficient. 
Then the attitude of keen interest so de- 
sirable on the part of the pupils will not 
be difficult to maintain. The entertain- 
ment features may be omitted without in- 
juring the purpose of the dramatization. 
Other types of entertainment than those 
suggested in the play may be substituted, 
but they should be appropriate to the 
nationalities represented. 

















School Banking around the World 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





MISS MORGAN (standing before the class)— 
This is Bank Day and many of you have your 
money ready to deposit, | can see. But before 
you do your banking I have planned a surprise 
for you with the help of some of your class- 
mates who are not in their seats right now. 
As you know, some of the girls and boys in 
this class were not born in the United States, 
but have come to this country within the last 
few years. A few of them went to school in 
the country of their birth before coming to 
school here. Now I thought you might be in- 
terested to know that school banking was a part 
of their thrift education as it is of ours. In fact 
school banking did not originate in the United 
States, but in one of the countries you are going 
to hear about. Now, if you are all ready to 
listen, I will ask the first two speakers to come 
in. (Goes to the door and opens it.) Please 
come in, Suzette and Pierre. (She seats herself 
al her desk.) 

(Suzette and Pierre come to the open space 
left for them at right of center front and stand 
facing the audience, but so that the pupils in 
their seats can see them also.) 

PIERRE—I am Pierre Le Moine of Le Mans, 
France. In that city, which is my birthplace, 
the school savings bank also had its birth. More 
than one hundred years ago a gentleman named 
Monsieur Dulac worked untiringly so that 
school children might learn how to save 

suzETTeE—Monsieur Dulac finally succeeded 
in his task, and in 1834 the banks of the little 
city of Le Mans began accepting small deposits 
from school children. It was a great day for 
Le Mans, and a great day for France, for school 
banking proved its value, and by 1840 the 
schools of Paris, Lyons, Amiens, and Grenoble 
also had school savings banks. From this be- 
ginning the school bank movement spread to 
other European countries. 

PIERRE—We thought you would like to hear 
a song that we sang in our school, so Suzette 
and I are. going to’sing (Names a 
French song.) 


SUSAN SHAFFER DIBELKA 


(They sing, in French if possible. Then the, 
take their own seats among the other pupil, 
who clap enthusiastically.) 

MISs MORGAN (from her desk)—Christin, 
and Hans are going to tell us about school 
banking in their native country. 

(Christine and Hans enter.) 

HANS—We are Christine and Hans from 
Sweden. Our country also claims honor for pio. 
necr work in creating the school savings bank, 
for we had school banking in Stockholm ’way 
back in the year 1822. It was started in March 
that year, in the Philipsen School, by the 
Reverend P. R. Svensson, one of the teachers, 

CHRISTINE—The school bank was active in 
the Philipsen School in Stockholm for twenty 
years, and then it stopped. But the idea did 
not die, and after a few years it was revived, 
this time to stay. And soon it had spread 
throughout all of Sweden. 

HANS—To entertain you, Christine and | 
are going to recite a poem that we learned 
when we went to school in Sweden. 

(They recite. The other pupils applaud as 
they take their seats. A great clatter is heard 
from outside the door.) 

MISS MORGAN—Who is that, girls and boys? 

pupits (in chorus)—Katrina and Jacob! 

(Katrina and Jacob come noisily in and go 
al once into the steps of a Dutch dance, at the 
close of which they start to run off stage. 
The pupils clap appreciatively.) 

RICHARD—Come back! Come back, and 
cell us about school banking in your country. 

(Katrina and Jacob return, laughing.) 

jacos—All right. We are Katrina and 
Jacob from Holland. The motto of our great 
little country is: “I will maintain.” This 
motto was chosen because we had to work 
hard to maintain our country against the 
sea.w We have taken from the ocean many 
acres of land to make the rolling meadows. 
it is hard work to keep the sea from stealing 
back the land. But Dutch people are thrifty. 
They saved their money, and with it they 
bought wonderful machinery to pump out the 
sea water and keep the land dry and firm. 

KATRINA—The children are thrifty, too. 
When we went to school in Holland we saved 
money every week to put in the school bank. 
We were taught to take good care of all of our 
things so that they could be given from mother 
to daughter and from father to son. 

(They go to their seats, amid applause.) 

MISS MORGAN—Thank you, children. And 
now we are going to hear about Scotland. 

(Effie and Douglas enter.) 

poucLas (using Scotch dialect)—All the 
world knows that a Scotsman is exceedingly 
thrifty. But do you know that Scotch children 
also ken the worth of pennies and ha’ pence? 
The school bank helps us to follow our natural 
inclination. (Continued on page 69) 
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HOW DOES THE SURFACE 
UF THE EARTH CHANGE? 


Niagara Falls clearly 


illustrates the effect of swiftly 


moving water on the surface of the earth. £wing Galloway 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 
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@ TO THE casual observer the earth’s surface appears 
changeless; to the thoughtful one, it is ever changing. The 
water of streams travels downward to the sea, carrying tons 
of silt. Winds sweep across the earth, transporting its soil from 
place to place. Glaciers grind away at the slopes of moun- 
tains, and volcanoes erupt from inside the earth. Earthquakes 
turn and twist the land. Some of the earth’s changes are grad- 
ual, some are abrupt. Some are of great concern to man, some 
are of lesser importance. The effects of the forces present a 
changing picture, fascinating to those who study the earth. 


PLATE I (45) 








OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


M THIS unit has practical aspects, no 
matter in what section of the country 
it is used. The earth’s surface is constantly 
changing, for the changing forces are al- 
ways at work. A river or creek, a sudden 
heavy rain, a strong wind after dry weath- 
er, all demonstrate how changes in the 
earth’s surface occur. It is important that 
the teacher make use of illustrative material 
in the vicinity so that pupils may more eas- 
ily grasp the meaning of the unit content. 

A collection of pictures made by the class 
to show how various forces have changed 
the earth’s surface may make the concepts 
more easily understood. Experiments by 
the girls and boys can be used to impress 
ideas. The pupils should be urged to report 
to the class any observations they have made 
on trips to other sections of the country. 

Parents, if encouraged, will contribute 
material of inestimable value. Their expe- 
riences over long periods enable them to 
help children grasp the concepts of time 
which are essential to understanding the 
earth’s surface changes. 

Soil conservation is a most important 
aspect of the whole problem of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Some states face a 
more acute problem than others, but all sec- 
tions are feeling the effects of the lack of 
adequate protection of uncultivated lands 
and other vulnerable areas. Schools have a 
definite responsibility toward the new gen- 
eration—to acquaint the pupils with the 
problem and show what is being done and 
what still remains to be accomplished. 

Upper-grade girls and boys should study 
all of the material given for the primary 
and middle grades. Middle-grade children 
need the primary-grade material as a back- 
ground. This ensures a more thorough 
comprehension of the important meanings 
to be developed. 

As in other units in science, the teacher 
should direct the attention of her pupils 
toward the understanding of important 
meanings, such as those listed on this page. 
In an attempt to evaluate results, the teach- 
er should try to ascertain the pupils’ com- 
prehension of the concepts outlined here 
and to find out how near the pupils have 
come to the following objectives. 


Objectives 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity, and 
broaden his interest in his environment. 

2. To develop the ability to observe care- 
fully and accurately. 

3. To give knowledge through an under- 
standing of the principles and generaliza- 
tions contained in the material. 

4. To introduce pupils to the use of sci- 
entific methods in solving problems. 


PLATE II (46) 


For Primary Grades 


A. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. The earth’s surface is irregular. 

2. There are different kinds of soils on 
the surface of the earth. 

3. There are many kinds of rocks. 

4. The surface of the earth changes con- 
stantly. 
B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does the earth’s blanket of air 
help us? 

2. What materials are taken from the 
earth’s storehouse in your state? 

3. How is desert soil different from 
swamp soil? 

4. How do rocks change? 


For Middle Grades 


A. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. The forces of water and wind change 
the earth’s surface. 

2. Glaciers greatly change the earth’s 
surface. 

3. Materials expand when they are heat- 
ed and contract when they are cooled. 

4. Changes in temperature affect the 
earth’s surface. 
B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What forces change the earth’s sur- 
face in your neighborhood? 

2. How are caves made under the 
ground? 

3. How can we stop the wind from 
blowing away the soil? 

4. How can we stop the water from 
washing away the soil? 


For Upper Grades 


A. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Streams deposit materials to form 
deltas. 

2. Forces from the earth have caused 
great mountains to form. 

3. Volcanoes change the earth’s surface. 

4. The earth’s surface is constantly be- 
ing built up and torn down. 

§. Scientists have studied the causes of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, but there are 
still many things about which scientists are 
not certain. 

B. Problems for sup plementary lessons— 

1. How are delta formations sometimes 
harmful to man? 

2. How do we know that some moun- 
tains are older than others? 

3. How does man build up and tear 
down the earth’s surface? 

4. How do scientists find out about the 
earth’s changes? 
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C. ontrasts in 


THE EARTH'S SURFACE 


What kind of land 
will make the best 
garden? How might 
it have been formed? 


Parts of the earth which receive too 
much moisture are swampS. Ewing Galloway 
1S. Department of Agriculture 


The ne se oe This quarry furnishes limestone, one of the 
are lmued bY most common rocks of the earth. fwing Galloway 
of moisture and food 


materials. Ewing Galloway 


Boulders lie on the surface in many regions. Do 
you know from where they come? — Ewing Galloway 


wing Galloway 
o_ 


Ewing Galloway 
a ee 


Compare the appearance of the western mountains (left) and the eastern 
mountains (above) in the United States. What makes them so different? 
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WHAT IS THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH LIKE? 


For Primary Grades 


OF WHAT IS THE EARTH MADE? 


1. Of what is the earth made? 
2. How does the earth’s surtace differ 
in various places? 


Suppose you were trying to tell another 
child what the earth is like. How would 
you describe it? You would probably say 
first, “The earth is a huge ball.” If you 
were to explain more carefully and tell 
how huge it is, you would say, “It is about 
8,000 miles through its middle and about 
25,009 miles around its outside.” That’s a 
big ball! 

You might also tell him: “If you travel 
over the outside of this giant ball, you can 
find out what it looks like. Three fourths 
of it is covered with the waters of oceans, 
lakes, seas, and other bodies of water. Dry 
land makes up the rest of the earth’s sur- 
face. Some of the land is raised up to make 
lofty mountains. Some of it is low land, 
some of it is prairie, and some of it is des- 
ert.” 

The land part of the earth is mostly soil 
and rock. Soil grows our crops. It covers 
the rocks of the earth. In some places it 
makes a very thick layer over the rock. In 
other places there is only a thin layer of soil, 
and the rocks can be seen or can be easi- 
ly uncovered. No matter where you dig 
down into the earth, you will eventually 
strike rocks. 

No one knows exactly what the inside of 
the earth is like. We do know that it is 
very hot. 

The earth is our storehouse. We go into 
this cellar for all kinds of things. We find 
coal, oil, gold, silver, iron, copper, and hun- 
dreds of other things that we could never 
get along without. 

The round earth is wrapped in a blanket 
which is more than two hundred miles 
thick! It is a blanket of air, and it is very 
important to us, 

When you drive over the surface of the 
earth you do not notice that it is always 
changing. The earth appears quite differ 
ent today from the way it looked many 
years ago. By the time that several hun- 
dreds of years have passed it will again be 
greatly changed. 

Do you know what is causing these 
changes? Rain changes the earth’s surface. 
Rivers change it. Wind changes it. Storms 
change it. Ocean tides change it. Snow 
and ice change it, too. 

Look at the pictures on one of the pic- 
ture pages to see some of the earth’s chang- 
ers and the results of their work. If you 
can read the lessons in the section for mid- 
dle grades you will learn more about how 
the earth changes. 


PLATE IV (48) 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures that show how the sur- 
face of the earth looks. 

2. Make a list of things which you get 
from the earth’s storehouse. 


° 


OF WHAT IS SOIL MADE? 


1. What are some of the materials to be 
found in the soil? 

2. How do soils of the earth differ from 
one another? 


Bring a sample of the soil from a garden 
into your schoolroom and examine it. 
Bring in soil from other places. If you look 
at various kinds of soil carefully, you will 
discover many things. 

Soil is not all alike. The soil on your 
playground is quite different from the soil 
in your garden. The soil on a desert is very 
different from the soil in a swamp. 

A good way to find out about soil is to 
put several handfuls in a glass fruit jar and 
pour water into the jar until it is nearly 
full. Shake the jar so that the soil and wa- 
ter are thoroughly mixed. Then let the jar 
stand so that most of the soil will have a 
chance to settle. 

Now if you examine the soil you will see 
that it is made of different materials. Some 
is heavy and settles to the bottom of the 
jar. Some is lighter and stays near the top. 
A small part of the material is so light that 
it floats. 

If you look at some soil through a magni- 
fying glass, you will find that it contains 
some tiny grains of sand. Soil also contains 
some clay. Clay is sticky when it is wet. 
Perhaps you have used wet clay to make 
marbles. Besides sand and clay, soil also 
contains material that was once alive. That 
is, it contains decayed parts of plants and 
animals. If you examine soil from the 
woods, you will be surprised to find how 
much of it is made from decayed leaves and 
twigs of trees, bushes, and smaller plants. 
[t is this material that helps to make the soil 
you find in the woods so dark in color. 

Some of the lessons in the section for 
middle grades will tell you more about how 
soil is made. If you read these lessons you 
will find out that soil has not always cov- 
ered the earth as it now does. You will see 
how much the earth has changed to make 
the soil as it is today. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine some soil from a garden, 
from a swamp, from the cellar of a house, 
and from any other place that you can visit. 

2. Look at sand and other kinds of soil 
through a magnifying glass. 





WHAT ARE SOME OF THE KINDS OF ROCKS) 


1. How do various rocks differ? 
2. What are the names of some commp, 
rocks? 


You may be surprised to know that roc, 
have names. If you collect different roc} 
and bring them to school, you may be ab), 
to discover their names. If you have a gd. 
lection of rocks, look at them carefully an; 
decide how they differ from one another, 

You will find that the rocks are made ¢j 
different colored materials. Some are red 
some are brown, some gray, and others ay; 
a mixture of colors. If you try to scrat¢, 
the stones with a sharp object, you will fini 
that some are much harder than other, 
Some of the stones will be made in layers, 

If you can find the names of the rocks 
you will probably discover that you hay 
sandstone, limestone, marble, granite, and 
many other kinds. Pictures in books wil 
help you to know what kinds you hay 
found. Examining a collection of rocks 
that are already correctly named will be a 
additional help. 

Rocks are changing every day. Read the 
lessons in the section for middle grades to 
learn what happens to rocks. 


Things to do— 

1. Find different kinds of rocks and ty 
to name them. 

2. Look in encyclopedias and other ref- 
erence books to find pictures of rocks. 


e 


HOW DO WE MAKE USE OF THE EARTH? 


1. How does the earth’s storehouse help 
to keep us warm? 

2. How does the earth furnish us with 
tood? 


The earth supplies us with everything we 
need except sunlight. You will be sur- 
prised when you think of all of the things 
we use from the earth. 

Plants grow in soil. Without plants there 
would be no food for us. Plants not onl) 
supply us with vegetables and fruits; they 
supply animals with food. Then we cat 
meat and use other products from animals 

The fuel we burn to keep us warm and 
to cook our food comes from the earth. So 
does the gasoline we burn to run our Cats 
Electricity comes from the power of the 
running water in streams on the earth. 

The metals we use for pots and pans, for 
steel structures, for farm and carpenter 
tools, and for thousands of other things, al 
come from the earth’s storehouse. It » 
easy to see how useful the earth is to the 
people who live on it. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of the useful things from 
the earth which are in your home. 

2. Find pictures that show how we u* 
materials from the earth. 
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Coal, one of our most valuable resources, 
is taken from the ground to be used as fuel. 


THE EARTH— 


What uses can you name for the wood M4 

from forest trees? Courtesy, U.S. Forest Servic < - 
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We could not have modern 
buildings without steel, made 
of iron ore from the earth. 





Oil wells give us gasoline, kerosene, and other 
very valuable products. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Mi 


Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agricultu Photo by Ackerman 
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These pans hold $15,000 worth 
of gold, taken from the earth. 


Ewing Galloway 





Food from the earth is essential to every 


living animal, whether wild or domestic. The chickens that supply us with eggs 


] and meat get their food from the earth. 


Courtesy, U.S. De partment of Agricultu 





No fruits, vegetables, or flowers could grow without the chemical 
elements which are found in the soil. Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
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HOW DO THE EARTH'S SURFACE MATERIALS TRAVEL? 
For Middle Grades 


HOW DOES WATER CARRY MATERIAL? 


1. How does water change the earth’s 
surface? 
2. How does a river carry soil? 


If there is a river or a creek near your 
school, you may have discovered that the 
water of the stream is changing the land. 
It is carrying part of it away! 

Whenever water is traveling, it is carry- 
ing tiny particles of earth with it. If you 
dip a glass jar into the water of a stream 
and look into the water in the jar, you'll 
probably find some of these particles of 
earth. If the stream is large, as it often is 
in the spring, the water will have so much 
soil in it that it looks as brown as coffee. 
Let the jar of water stand without moving 
it for a few hours and see what happens. 

A map of the Mississippi River will help 
you to see how important rivers are as soil 
carriers. Can you find the lines that show 
how the Mississippi River begins? They 
are small creeks. Very tiny rills of water 
flow together to make them. The creeks 
join together to make larger streams. Those 
and more streams join to make large rivers, 
and finally you see that the giant of rivers, 
the Mississippi, is formed. All of the water 
carries soil with it. 

Some of the soil that rivers carry comes 
from the bottom of the river, and some 
comes from the river banks. When water 
from heavy rains and melting snow covers 
the ground and flows over it, the topsoil is 
washed away into the rivers. 

When a stream of water flows rapidly it 
can carry much soil with it. When it be- 
gins to flow slowly, the soil begins to settle 
to the bottom just as the soil did in the glass 
jar when you allowed it to stand. The soil 
in the water in the Mississippi River settles 
near the place where it empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The river carries soil 
from the land of central United States and 
drops it as the current slows down in the 
South. This soil makes a huge delta. You 
will learn more about deltas if you read the 
section for upper grades. 

All over the surface of the earth, moving 
water carries soil, A large river carries 
thousands of tons of soil every year. 

The waves along seacoasts toss rocks 
about, and wear them off. The water car- 
ries away the soil along the coast and grad- 
ually changes the shore line. 


Things to do— 

1. Find places in your neighborhood 
where water has changed the earth’s sur- 
face. 

2. Find pictures of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River and read how the 
canyon was formed. 


PLATE VI (80) 


HOW DOES THE WIND CHANGE THE SURFACE 
OF THE EARTH? 


1. What causes dust storms? 
2. How does sand wear away rocks? 


Wind, as well as water, changes the sur- 
face of the earth. Sand sometimes gets very 
dry, and if it is not covered with growing 
plants, a wind can sweep it up into the air 
and carry it a long way before dropping it 
in another place. 

Have you heard of dust storms in various 
parts of the United States? On the Great 
Plains and in the desert regions of the West 
and Southwest, the wind lifts great clouds 
of soil and carries them far and wide. 
Sometimes the wind causes the soil to drift 
along fences like snow. It often blows light 
soil over whole fields and the plants are 
covered up so that they cannot grow. 

Wind changes the earth’s surface by car- 
rying tons of soil from one place to an- 
other. It also changes it in another way. 
If you look at sand under a microscope you 
will see that the tiny grains have sharp 
edges. When a strong wind blows these 
sharp-edged grains against an object, they 
wear away its surface. On one of the ac- 
companying picture pages you will see a 
picture of rocks that have been worn by the 
wind. The blowing grains of sand have 
worn the softer parts of the rocks away 
first. The harder parts remain standing in 
queer shapes as you see them. Slowly they 
too will be worn away. Wind and water 
work together in wearing down the hills 
and mountains. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures that show how wind 
and sand have worn rocks into strange 
shapes. 

2. Find out how the government of the 
United States is trying to stop dust storms. 


¢ 


HOW HAVE GLACIERS CHANGED 
THE EARTH'S SURFACE? 


1. What is a glacier? 
2. Have glaciers changed the earth where 
you live? 


A glacier is a tremendous mass of slowly 
moving ice. Some glaciers are small. Some 
are large. Examine the picture of the gla- 
cier on one of the accompanying picture 
pages. This glacier is moving down a 
mountainside. The glacier is many miles 
long. The ice in the glacier weighs millions 
of tons. Can you imagine how glaciers 
change the surface of the earth? 





Glaciers have changed the surface of th 
northern part of the United States. Scien. 
tists have discovered that thousands of 
years ago great thick sheets of ice covers) 
the northern part of our country 4pj 
moved siowly southward. 

As a glacier moved along it scraped th 
rocks under it and made deep gouges in th 
earth. It carried rocks with it and whe 
the ice of the glacier melted, these rock; 
were dropped in new places. There are 
great scratches on rocks which show wher 
the glacier moved along. If you live in 
northern United States you can see they 
glacier tracks. 

The glacier helped to make our soil, for 
it scoured and scraped the rocks under it, 
grinding them into tiny particles. As the 
glacier melted, it dropped its load. The 
earth’s surface looked very different after 
the great ice sheet had traveled over it. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of glaciers. 

2. Find stones or pictures of stones which 
show scratches made by glaciers. 


Sf 


_ HOW DO CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE 
AFFECT THE EARTH'S SURFACE? 


1. How does freezing change water? 
2. How do heat and cold affect rocks? 


In winter when the weather is very cold, 
water changes to ice. If you fill a glass 
with water and let the water freeze solid 
in it, you will find that it behaves differ- 
ently from most materials, When water 
freezes, it expands. This expansion changes 
the earth’s surface. Can you tell how? 

When rain falls on the earth, the water 
sinks down into the ground. If it falls on 
rocks, it sinks down into the cracks in the 
rocks, Then when cold weather comes, 
the water freezes, expands, and breaks the 
rocks, Sometimes only small pieces are 
broken; sometimes larger pieces are chipped 
off. If you think of all of the places where 
water falls on rocks and then freezes, you 
will realize that the freezing of water does 
much to change the earth. After the rocks 
are broken up, wind and rain can more 
easily carry tiny bits away to other places. 

When rocks and other materials on the 
earth get hot, they get larger or expand. 
When they cool they get smaller. You per- 
haps know what happens to drinking glasses 
if they are plunged into hot water when 
they are cold. They crack. So do materi- 
als on the earth if the temperature changes 
quickly. When rocks and -hard soil become 
cracked by changes in temperature, the 
wind and rain can carry particles of them 
away more easily. 

Things to do— 

1. Try to find rocks that have been 
broken up by changes in temperature. 

2. Experiment with freezing water 
discover how strong its force is. 
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Sheet erosion has exposed 
the roots of these trees. 
What practices may cause 
such destruction of land? 


The Grand Canyon is a striking example of 
water erosion. Courtesy, U.S. Depariment oj the Interior urtesy, U.S. Department of the Interio 


Courtesy, U.S. Soil Conservation Service 


Courtesy, U.S. Soil Conservation Service 


As waves beat against rocks along the 
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The silt which partially buried this farm const, they gretuaiy weer them away 


L Much valuable land is destroyed by 
machinery was deposited by flood waters. ye ee gully erosion. How can we check it? 


Courtesy, U.S. Department o 
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The friction of sand blown by the wind often wears rocks 
into queer shapes, helping to change the surface of the earth. 
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This dust storm will remove 

the rich topsoil from many 

=: Explain how sand dunes are made acres of land and carry it 
— and how they travel. In what ways far away before dropping it 
can we best control wind erosion? where it may be of no use. 
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HOW IS THE EARTH'S SURFACE BUILT UP? 
For Upper Grades 


HOW ARE DELTAS FORMED? 


i. What is a delta? 
2. How does a river build up parts of the 
earth? 


If you live near the place where the 
Mississippi River flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico you probabiy know about deltas. 
If you have studied the section for middle 
grades, you have already learned that large 
rivers carry many tons of soil as they travel 
toward the sea. If the river flows swiftly 
enough, this material does not settle to the 
bottom until the river empties into a large 
body of quiet water. Then it settles in 
great quantities and may form a delta. 

Examine a map of the Mississippi River, 
and you will see that the delta is formed 
where the river empties. If you could see 
the delta, you would find that it is made of 
a large deposit of soil carried by the river, 
which has taken tons of soil from one place 
on the earth and piled it in another. 

Sometimes, when a stream slows down, 
the soil is deposited at the bottom of the 
stream. If enough soil is piled on the river 
bottom, boats cannot travel up and down 
the stream. Sometimes enough soil is de- 
posited to form an island in the river. 


Things to do— 

1. Find places where rivers or small 
streams have built up deltas or islands. 

2. Find out how the Mississippi delta was 
formed and how it changes. 


> 


HOW ARE MOUNTAINS MADE? 


1. How do the wind and water change 
mountains? 
2. What 


form? 


force causes mountains to 


In many places on the earth the surface 
is lifted up far above the level of the sea 
and the surrounding land. These places we 
call mountains. You may have vacationed 
in the mountains of the West or of the 
East. Perhaps you have driven up moun- 
tain roads or hiked along steep mountain 
paths. 

Did you ever wonder how mountains 
were formed? You have already learned 
that they are always changing because the 
forces of wind and water wear them away. 

Exactly how mountains were formed is 
still somewhat of a mystery to scientists. 
They have studied the mountain rocks, and 
the lands and rocks near the mountains. 
They have examined the layers of rocks to 
see how the layers have split and broken. 


PLATE VIII (52) 


Some great force within the earth has 
been at work to push and twist and pull the 
earth’s surface, and as a result of this force 
the mountains were formed. It is difficult 
to understand the cause of this force, but if 
you lay a pile of long papers on your desk 
and push against the ends, you will see how 
the force has worked. The papers will 
make high humps in some places and deep 
valleys in others. A force has caused the 
same kind of wrinkles on the earth. Some 
of them are several miles high and cover 
xreat areas. 

This same force which forms mountains 
also causes some of the disastrous earth- 
quakes which we read about in various 
parts of the world. Volcanoes cause some 
of the earthquakes too. 

You have read how the forces of wind 
and water wear the soil away and carry it 
to different parts of the earth. It is anoth- 
er force which has been responsible for 
pushing parts of the land up to cause 
mountains. 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about how mountains were 
formed. 

2. Find pictures in science books that 
show how rock layers are often twisted and 
broken. 

3. Find out where the highest mountains 
of the world are. 


HOW ARE VOLCANOES FORMED? 


1. What is the inside of the earth like? 
2. What makes a volcano erupt? 


Probably you have read stories about 
how great quantities of hot gases and melt- 
ed rock shoot out of the earth and some- 
times even blow the tops off mountains. 
The secret of the actual cause of volcanoes 
has never been discovered, although scien- 
tists have learned a great deal about vol- 
canoes. When volcanoes become active, 
they greatly change the surface of the 
earth. In times long ago the number of 
active volcanoes on the earth was much 
greater than it is now. 

In order to understand the cause of vol- 
canoes, scientists have tried to find out as 
much as they can about the inside of the 
earth. They know that it is very hot down 
in the earth. They have several ideas about 
the actual cause of the heat but no one is 
exactly sure what causes it. They think 
that the rocks are not actually melted into 
a liquid but that they are more or less like 
the putty that is used for sealing windows. 

The great heat down in the earth melts 
the rocks and they are under a great pres- 





sure from the rocks and other materi] 
above them. Gases are formed from the 
material in the earth. These gases and hot 
molten rock push hard against the earth 
above and finally a weak place gives way 
and the gases push out and explode. Thi 
explosion throws the gases and melted rocks 
high into the air. The rock materials fqlj 
around the hole where the explosion o¢. 
curred. The molten material often keeps 
on coming out of the earth and builds upa 
cone-shaped mountain, like the one shown 
on an accompanying picture page. Some. 
times the lava flows down the mountain. 
sides and forms fertile soil upon which 
grasses and other plants grow. Farm Crops 
and fruits are sometimes grown on these 
soils. 

Some volcanoes stay active for a long 
time. Others stop exploding and are no 
longer dangerous. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about Mount Vesuvius. 

2. Find out some of the theories about 
the cause of the heat inside the earth. 

3. Learn about Mount Lassen in the 
United States. 


+ 


HOW ARE SAND DUNES BUILT UP? 


1. What is a sand dune? 
2. Where are sand dunes located? 


Sometimes the drifts of sand that are 
formed by the force of the wind become 
very large. The wind carries enough of the 
dry sand to cause great banks like those 
shown in one of the pictures appearing 
with this unit. These hills are called sand 
dunes. 

Sand dunes form in places where the cli- 
mate is quite dry and where there are few 
trees, bushes, or other plants to stop the 
sand from blowing. Dunes often form 
along the coast of oceans or lakes where 
there is sand on the beach. The wind blows 
the sand into small banks, often formed be- 
cause some small plants or other objects get 
in the way. The bank becomes larger and 
the wind sweeps sand up the face of the 
bank and drops it at the back. So the dune 
is built larger and larger. As it is being 
built, it moves along. Often these moving 
dunes cover trees or anything else which 
happens to be in their path. Later, as the 
dunes continue to travel, some of the trees 
are uncovered. 

There are sand dunes in many locations 
in the United States. Some of the largest 
are located on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
There are dunes on the shores of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, in some places 
along the banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Rio Grande rivers, and in arid regions. 


Things to do— 

1. Learn more about how sand dunes 
travel. 

2. Find pictures of sand dunes. 
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The highest mountains on the earth are 
the Himalayas, located in India. They 
are also among the youngest. fwing Galloway 


RESULTS OF 


Forces in the earth form the mountains whose 


beauty we admire. Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior on opens Us ) 


Saint-Pierre, a town on the Island of eis was 
destroyed by a volcanic eruption in 1902. Ewing Galloway 


sd Can you tell how glaciers like this one in Mount Rainier National 
Ewing Galloway Park have greatly changed the surface of the earth? Ewing Calloway 


De Cou, from Ewing Calloway 


Hot materials from below the surface of the earth are coming from 
the mouth of the volcano, Mount Vesuvius (above and at right). 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


@ THE activities on this page are to be 

used to summarize the work of the 
unit. The amount of time to be spent on 
the summarizing activity depends, among 
other things, on the time available and on 
the amount of emphasis which has been 
placed on the study of the unit. 

These activities are suggested to help the 
children organize their learning. The dis- 
cussions which must necessarily accompany 
the planning and executing of the activ- 
ities will help to clarify the ideas which the 
pupils have gained. The plans here are very 
brief and are presented as mere suggestions. 
The teacher may read them aloud, for the 
pupils to expand and modify. 

Opportunity is provided, through these 
activities, for the use of other subjects, 
such as reading, oral and written expres- 
sion, writing, and spelling. 


For Primary Grades 


COLLECTING Rocks 


As you are studying the lessons about the 
earth and how it changes, you will, no 
doubt, find things which you will want to 
bring to school. Many classes enjoy mak- 
ing collections of these objects and display- 
ing them for other classes to see. 

Collecting rocks is easy and interest- 
ing. Of course you will want to know the 
names of the rocks and put labels on them. 
There are several ways to find out their 
names. Pictures in the pamphlet, Typical 
Rocks and Minerals in Illinois (see bibliog- 
raphy), will help you, but you cannot al- 
ways be sure of the name just by looking 
at the picture. Ask your teacher to read 
the descriptions of the rocks so that you 
can be more certain. It is difficult to find 
the names of some of the rocks and you 
may need to ask for more help from your 
teacher or from someone who has studied 
about rocks. 

Using rock collections that are already 
labeled is another way to find the names of 
rocks. Compare your rocks with those 
that are labeled and you can find their 
names. You will need to look very closely 
at the rock you are trying to identify. 

If you want to buy a collection of rocks, 
write to: Ward’s Natural Science Estab- 
lishment, Inc., 302 North Goodman St., 
Rochester, N.Y.; Central Scientific Com- 
pany, 1700 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago; or 
General Biological Supply House, 761-763 
East 69th Place, Chicago. 
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Ewing Galloway 


COLLECTING MATERIALS 
FROM THE EARTH’S STOREHOUSE 


If you decide to make a collection of 
useful materials from the earth, you will be 
surprised to find that there are many dif- 
ferent kinds which we use every day. You 
may begin by collecting some of the fol- 
lowing: a lump of coal, a piece of clay, 
some clean sand. You will find it interest- 
ing to write to some of the schools listed in 
the Club Exchange of The Instructor to 
get samples of iron ore, copper ore, asbestos, 
gypsum, and some other materials. You 
will want to exchange something from 
your own section for these materials. 

As you make your collection, try to find 
out as much as you can about how each ma- 
terial is used. You might make a list of 
some of the useful things made from each 
substance. 


For Middle Grades 


ILLUSTRATING THE CHANGES 
IN THE EARTH’sS SURFACE 


You have been studying about changes 
in the earth’s surface. You can make an 
interesting picture summary of what you 
have found. 

In order to make your summary com- 
plete, you should first make a list of all of 
the things that change the earth’s surface. 
Then try to find several pictures showing 
each of these things in action. If you can 
find old copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine you can get pictures of glaciers, 
canyons, caverns, and other examples of 
how the earth has changed. Railway adver- 
tisements, newspapers, and magazines often 
show pictures which illustrate changes in 
the earth’s surface. Useful pictures ac- 
company this unit. 

You can help the pictures tell their story 
by writing a few paragraphs about each of 
the pictures. Try to tell (1) where the 
picture was taken, (2) what force is chang- 
ing the surface of the earth, and (3) how 
the force is changing the earth. Add any 
other information that you can find. 

The pictures may be combined to make 
a book or they may be placed on a bulletin 





h, The walls of Sink 

» Canyon, in Idaho, », 
gradually Collapsing 
It is a striking exay, 


ple of a change in th 
surface of the earth 


board. If you use a movable bulletin board, 
several groups of children can enjoy tk 
pictures and stories. If you write the sto. 
ries for children who have not studied si. 
ence, make sure that the stories are cley 
and that they carefully explain the pic. 
tures. You may need to write a short in- 
troductory story telling some of the thing 
the other children will want to know before 
they can understand the pictures. 

If you prefer to make a book of you 
pictures and stories, you can send it to some 
other school so that the children there wil 
know something about your work. Per. 
haps the girls and boys in your class would 
like to show the book to their parent 
They might take turns, each having th 
book at home for one night. 


For Upper Grades 


INVESTIGATING INTERESTING PROBLEMS 


Sometimes girls and boys get interested 
in some special problem as they study with 
their class. If there is not time enough for 
all of the pupils to study this problem, thos 
who are especially interested may study it 
and report what they find to the clas. 
Here is a list of interesting problems which 
someone in your class may care to investi 
gate. 

1. What can cause large underground 
caves? Where are there such caverns in 
the United States? 

2. What is my state doing to stop harm- 
ful changes in the earth’s surface? 

3. Where are some of the largest delta 
in the world? How do they influence the 
people who live near them? 

4. How are mountains in western Unit- 
ed States different from mountains 
eastern United States? 

5. How have glacidérs changed the sur- 
face of the earth in northern United State 
and Canada? 

When you investigate your problem, be 
sure to keep a list of the books, magazines, 
and other sources of information whi 
you use. When you give your report © 
the class, some of the pupils may ask yo 
where you found your facts. Be sure ™ 
use books that contain true information. 
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KEEPING CHEERFUL 


MARGARET HURDLE 


g IN CONNECTION with our Courtesy 

Club I found that the following device 
was very useful in promoting habits of cheer- 
fulness. 

During an art period each child designed a 
large clown face with smiling features drawn 
on one side and a frowning face on the other. 
These were hung up with a bit of string so that 
they could be easily turned about. Each pu- 
pil’s clown was labeled on both sides with his 
name. On a large card I printed the follow- 
ing rhyme and placed it near the clown faces. 

If you are polite and cheerful too 
Your jolly clown will smile at you; 
But if you frown at work or play, 
His smiling face will turn away. 

Whenever a pupil became cross or sulky on 
the playground or in the schoolroom, his smil- 
ing clown face was turned toward the wall 
and left so for the rest of the day. 

Any pupil whose clown kept smiling dur- 
ing the entire day was awarded one point on a 
sore sheet. At the end of a month a clown 
toy was given to the pupil who had made the 
highest score in our Jolly Clown Contest. 


OUR LUNCH CABINET 


SUSIE E. LEE 


& TO MAKE our lunch cabinet, we used 
four orange crates, which we divided into 
individual compartments. Each compartment 
was labeled with the child’s name, written on 
adhesive tape. The side and back openings 
were screened. The front openings had hinged 
screen doors attached to them, fastened with 
hooks. The crate for the bottom of the cabinet 
was placed lengthwise with its door opening 
upward. Two crates were placed next standing 
on end, with the doors opening sideward. The 
top crate for the cabinet was placed lengthwise, 
its door opening upward like the bottom one. 
The four crates were nailed together and 
painted sky blue on the outside and white in- 
side, This cabinet, which holds our lunches 
and drinking glasses, is a very serviceable and 
attractive piece of school equipment. 
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A READING DEVICE 


SISTER BERCHMANS 
@ GETTING the poor readers to read library 


books is, I believe, a common problem. I 
have found the following solution to be very 
effective. 

I observed that my pupils with reading dif- 
ficulty invariably resorted to drawing to fill 
the time others spent enjoying books. Draw- 
ing, then, must be the correct approach to 
the problem. We listed titles of books which 
the children had enjoyed. I suggested that the 
class convert these titles into puzzle pictures, 
giving the author as a cue to the picture. For 
example, a pen, and a stick, marked 16% feet, 
with the author’s name, Tarkington, under it, 
suggested Penrod. Without realizing it them- 
selves, the children became familiar with the 
titles and were attracted by curiosity to the 
books. It was easy then to persuade each child 
to select a book that he would like to read. 
Immediately after, I allowed the class a fif- 
teen-minute reading period to be used just to 
enjoy the book chosen. This settled the difh- 
culty. Having well begun the story, the child 
did not let it rest until it was finished. 

I continue to give the children a free pe- 
riod each weekly library day. It is fifteen 
minutes well spent, and is the means by which 
I can be sure that every child gets the neces- 
sary drill for increasing his reading speed and 
his ability to comprehend what he reads. 





To Club Contributors 


& THOUSANDS of teachers 
_ derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 

€ invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
sation for each article used in 
these columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 

accounts of ideas that you 
ve worked out successfully. 
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Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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PUPIL INSPECTORS 


EDITH M. NESBITT 


@ IN OUR Citizenship Club I started a dis- 

cussion of how we could keep the school- 
house looking neat and tidy. The pupils 
solved the problem themselves. 

Each week one pupil is elected to inspect 
desks. He may do this whenever the owner is 
not occupying it. If the desk is not tidy, he 
puts a little check on it with chalk. This 
means that the desk needs cleaning. If more 
than three checks appear on the desk, the 
contents may be removed, but this seldom 
happens. 

Another pupil is elected to tidy the reading 
table, another to put away playground equip- 
ment, and so on. Every pupil has some little 
task to perform for a week at a time; then the 
next week someone else is elected to do it. 
Since the inspectors are nominated and voted 
upon by the class, they are likely to do the 
tasks cheerfully. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 


DELLA JO MORTON 


M I HAD trouble teaching my intermediate 
grades to study, appreciate, and distinguish 
the lives of great historical characters. Early 
one January I hit upon a plan that the pupils 
have responded to as they have to no other. 

I first put on the bulletin board a list of great 
historical characters who were born in January. 
Then, hunting through old discarded maga- 
zines and books, we found pictures of these 
men and women. We mounted each on a 
separate sheet of heavy construction paper. 

Across the top of a bulletin board, especially 
designed for this purpose, I printed “January 
Birthdays” in large letters. We then pinned 
the mounted pictures on the top part of the 
board. As the month went on, we looked up 
information about these people, wrote essays on 
them, and put the material for each character 
into a booklet. We pinned the booklets di- 
rectly beneath the pictures. 

The whole class enjoyed looking at the pic- 
tures and booklets. We carried on this plan 
throughout the year, taking each month’s 
birthdays in the same manner. At the end 
of the year, we had a fine collection and one 
that we can use from year to year. 





AN ESKIMO MOVIE 


CAROLINE F. ZANE 





@ WHEN my second-grade pupils returned 
to school after the Christmas holidays, we 
began a study of Eskimos. The bulletin board 
was covered with attractive Eskimo pictures. 
Books and magazines lay open on the library 
table at appropriate pages. There was a bor- 
der of crepe-paper icicles above the black- 
board. The children decided the decoration 
would be improved if polar bears cut from 
white paper were pasted under the icicles. 

The unit of work did not fully materialize 
until after the first three chapters of The 
Eskimo Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, had 
been read to the class. Usually in the morning, 
right after our opening exercises, we discussed 
a part of the story. Sometimes the children 
read passages from books about the Eskimo, 
or told stories they had read. 

After the reading and discussion, the class 
decided to paint pictures of the Eskimo twins 
and their village. Each day during the month 
of January every child painted one such pic- 
ture. During the language period the children 
told the story of their paintings. 

When the class discussed what they should 
do with these pictures, it was decided to make 


CROSSING THE FERRY 


JOSEPHINE CONNOLLY ROYCE 


@ I FIND this spelling game excellent for 

the second and third grades. Place chairs 
in a row to represent a ferryboat. Choose a 
ticket seller to stand behind a table or desk. 
He has a number of cardboard tickets on 
which are written words taken from the spell- 
ing lesson. 

Each child steps in turn to the ticket office 
and asks the agent for a ticket. The ticket 
seller takes a ticket and pronounces the word 
on it. The child immediately spells it. If he 
spells the word correctly, he is given the ticket 
and goes on board the ferryboat. If he fails to 
spell the word, he forfeits his trip and must 
return to his seat. 

After the boat is filled, the ticket collector 
comes for the tickets. Each pupil gives his 
ticket to the collector, pronounces his word, 
and spells it. Then that trip is over. 


The best scene from each lesson was 
chosen to make up the reel. We chose as a 
title, “Eskimo Twins,” by the Second Grade, 
Green Street. Both the title sheet and the end 
sheet were decorated with borders depicting 
the Northland. 

For the movie “theater” one of the boys in 
the class secured a wooden box, 19” x 19” x 
8”, from one of the stores in town. The jani- 
tor provided the curtain roller and the handles 
to turn it, and our shop teacher adjusted the 
rollers. 

The children covered the box with brown 
wrapping paper. They painted a picture of 
the twins on each end of the box, and a vil- 
lage scene on the back. Blue curtains were 
made and hung across the front and on each 
side of the “stage.” 

When the pictures were finished, they were 
pasted on brown wrapping paper and tacked 
to the roller. The children took turns, two 
at a time, in exhibiting the movie. They en- 
joyed their study of the Eskimo. 

This unit was devoted almost wholly to oral 
language and art, but it also provided some 
material for reading and health. 


a movie. 


ANTI-TARDY DEVICE 


VERA WEIGHTMAN 


@ FOR several years I have found the fol- 
lowing method better than any other for 
combating tardiness. 

As soon as school opens, I at once start some 
very desirable feature. This I change from 
time to time so that it will not become mo- 
notonous. If we are reading a book aloud 
which is particularly well liked, I read from 
it for the first ten minutes. For several days 
I may play the phonograph for the first five 
minutes. 

Sometimes I have a contest in my arithmetic 
class as soon as school opens. A pupil must 
be there on time to enter the contest. Since 
the pupils are lined up in teams when the 
tardy one arrives, he is too late to work on 
his side and meets the social disapproval of 
the group. This does more than anything 
else to cure habitual tardiness. 





PHONETIC RABBIT HUNT 


MARTHA URBANOWSKI 
B® PHONETIC charts often become boring 


to the first-grader. I have made some sim. 
ple pictures of rabbits from manila paper, oy. 
lined them in gay colors, and cut them oy, 
On each rabbit I have printed a phonetic soup 
or word. During the phonics lesson we “hun,” 
the rabbit. The rabbits are laid face down op 
a desk or other convenient surface, and th 
child turns them up one at a time to read th 
words. If he reads correctly, the rabbit is his 
but if he misses, the rabbit is again put fac 
down on the pile until it is caught. A differ. 
ent animal outline may be used for each set of 
vowel sounds. 
For variety the animals may be pinned along 
a low wallboard, and the children can read 
them as they walk around the room. 


OUR PLAYHOUSE 


JOSEPHINE E. WILLIAMS 


HB ONE of the most satisfying of all human 

activities is the use of language. It com- 
forts, entertains, and brings out personality, 
especially in children. If this language expres- 
sion has to do with the child’s own personal 
motor experiences, it brings into play vivid im- 
agination. Knowing that children love to make 
believe and actually to do things, we decided to 
make a house large enough so that they could 
spend time playing in it, hoping that it would 
develop natural conversation and personality 
traits. 

The framework of the house was constructed 
of wood by an older boy. It stood about nine 
feet high and five feet wide. The remainder 
of the house was made by the primary children. 
Soft cardboard was cut in strips four inches 
wide and nailed on the house, giving the ap- 
pearance of clapboards. A roof was put on, 
and then the chimney. 

Curtains were made of crepe paper. The 
wallpaper was decorated with Mother Goose 
people painted by the children. The children 
made some of the furniture, and other pieces 
were contributed. An electric light was con- 
nected, and a buzzer was installed. Window 
boxes and flowers helped to decorate the ex- 
terior. 

We found that children who would not enter 
into other activities very frequently liked to 
play house. It seemed that this kind of play 


enabled them to gain poise and self-confidence 
which they especially needed. 
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Alaska—My fifth-grade pupils and I would enjoy 
exchanging letters, post cards, and snapshots with 
reachers and pupils elsewhere. Address all mail to: 
\iss G. Georgia Giberson, Kodiak, Alaska. 


Georgia.—My pupils of grade one, Winston Elementary 
school, and I would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with pupils of the United States and Canada. Address: 
\irs. Hattie M. Dobbs, R.D. 1, Box 16, Villa Rica, 


Georgia. 


Georgia —My pupils of Red Oak School, grades one to 
four, and I desire to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with other teachers and pupils. Address mail to: 
\iss Charlotte Fernandez, R.D. 1, Box 13, Woodbury, 


Georgia. 


Illinois—My pupils of Round Prairie Rural School, 
erades one to eight, and I would like to exchange cor 
respondence and pictures with pupils of other states, 
\Jaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mex 
co. Address mail to: Miss Lila Lahey, R.D. 2, Alton, 
Illinois. 


Illinois—TVhe teacher and pupils of Coats College 
School (rural) would like to exchange letters with 
schools in all parts of the United States. Address: 
Miss Mildred Riddle, Ashley, Illinois. 


Illinois —-The pupils and teacher of the third and 
fourth grades of Coal Valley Grade School would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, ideas, and art patterns 
with pupils and teachers of other schools. Address: 
Miss Marvel Walker, Coal Valley, Illinois. 


Ilinoix—The pupils cf my rural school, grades on 
w eight, would like to exchange correspondence with 
pupils of other schools. We live near Granite City, a 
steel center, and across the Mississippi River from St 
Louis, Missouri. Address: Mrs. Imoe Smith, 2560 Mad 


ison Ave., Granite City, Illinois. 


Ilinois—The pupils and teacher of bair Play School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters, 
xenic post cards, and pictures with other pupils and 
teachers. Address: Miss Mabel Keister, R.D. 2, Maroa, 
Illinois, 


Illinois —My fourth-grade pupils and { would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with pupils and_ teachers 
in other schools. We live in northern Illinois, near 
Chicago. Address: Mrs. Betty Anderson, Diamond Lake 
school, Mundelein, Illinois. 


lowa—The teacher and pupils of Zion Rural School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with teachers and pupils from all states. Ad 
dress; Miss Alberta Colver, R.D. 2, Russell, Iowa. 

Kansas—My pupils, grades four, six, and eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snap 
hots with pupils and teachers throughout the United 
Mates and its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address: 
Miss Leora Christy, Agra, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My pupils of the first five grades and | 
would like to exchange letters with pupils and teachers 
throughout the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Address: Mrs. Pearl $. Shepherd, Box 186, 
Benham, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, grades one to eight, would like 
to exchange letters, cards, and snapshots with any 
English- or Spanish-speaking school in the United States 
or Mexico. Our school is located in the mountains. Ad 
dress: Mr. Carl Garnett, Union Hall, Kentucky. 


Maine —The pupils and teacher of Jordan River 
. l, grades five to eight, wish to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers anywhere in the United State: 

MS possessions. Address: Mrs. Charlotte Haskell, 
RD. 1, Ellsworth, Maine. 


Maine—My pupils and I would like to exchange let 
rs a cards, and pictures with other pupils and 
ts of intermediate or upper grades. Address: 


Miss Elizabeth Hammond, E. Newport Grammar School, 
ewport, Maine. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 
been developed through the Club Exchange. 

Notices for this page should be sent as 
soon as possible in order to ensure their 
publication early enough in the school year 
to enable you to develop a satisfactory 
correspondence. Include in your notice 
points of special interest in your locality. 
Notices submitted should be addressed as 
follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex- 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Massachusetis.—My two eighth-grade girls would like 
to correspond with other girls of the same grade. Ad 
dress: Miss Ruth Gleason, Branch School, N. Heath, 
Charlemont, Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange correspondence 
the same grades. Address all correspondence — to: 
Mr. George R. Walcott, 1136 Dunham St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


with other pupils of 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils of District 32, 
vrades four through seven, would like lo exchange cor 
respondence, pictures, post cards, and snapshots with 
Address Miss Leona Roske, 


pupils of other schools. 
Canby, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—Vhe teacher and pupils of District 151 
(rural) would like to exchange letters and materials ot 
interest with pupils in the United States, Canada, and 
Our school 
Address: Miss Ruth Glawe, 


any other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
is near Detroit Lakes. 
Vergas, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, two, three, five, and 
eight, and | would like to exchange letters with pupils 


and teachers from other states and countries. Ad 
dress all mail to: Miss Ilene Premer, Indianola, Ne 
braska. 


Nebraska-—My sixth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters, ideas, and pictures with pupils 
ind teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
We live in the beautiful Elkhorn Valley in northern 
Nebraska. Address: Miss Viola Homan, 305 East Walnut 
St., West Point, Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils, grades tive, six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
post cards with pupils in the United States and its pos 
sessions. We are only four miles from historic Fort 
Ontario. Address: Miss Elizabeth Morefield, R.D. 2, 
Oswego, New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades one to six, and I would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pu 
pils. We live in the gas and oil region of the Allegheny 
Plateau. Address: Miss Evelyn Underwood, Crittenden 
School, Whitesville, New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades three, four, six, and 
eight, and I would like to correspond with other pupils 
ind teachers. 
eral lignite coal mines. 
from the Missouri River. Address: 
Coleharbor, North Dakota. 


We live in a district where there are sev 
We are only about twenty miles 
Mrs. Reinhart Schafer, 


Ohio.—The eighth grade of Spencerville School would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with other 
schools. Address: Miss Mildred Becker, 512 North 
Broadway, Spencerville, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My sixth-grade English pupils would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of other states. We are 
just a few miles from the Oklahoma Panhandle. Ad 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Opal Estle, Buffalo, 
Oklahoma. 


* 


Oklahoma.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with other schools. We 
are collecting post cards from all parts of the world 
and will appreciate scenes of historical interest. Ad- 


dress: Miss Velma Lou Ward, Lindsay, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
one to eight, and I would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and art ideas with other schools. We live near 
Scranton, a coal-mining city, and also Endicott, a shoe- 
manufacturing city. Address: Mrs. Eva M. Clapper, 
Hallstead, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—Our school, grades five to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils from other schools in any state. We live near 
Friendship Hill, the home of Albert Gallatin, who was 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury under Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison. Address: Mr. Glenn Boyers, Mount 
Morris, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils, grades five to eight, and 
1 would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils of other schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions, Mexico, and Canada. Our school is about thirty 
miles from historic Philadelphia. Address all mail to: 
Miss Emma K. Schmidt, R.D. 2, Hunsberger’s School, 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania——My pupils, grades five and six, are 
interested in corresponding with pupils and teachers in 
all parts of the United States, its possessions, and Canada. 
We live in northwestern Pennsylvania near the site of old 
Fort Le Boeuf. Address: Miss Doris Nason, 10 Center 
St., Union City, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina —The pupils and teacher of | the 
seventh grade of Warrenville Grammar School would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with teachers and 
pupils in other parts of the United States. Address: 
Mrs. B. T. Holman, Warrenville, South Carolina. 

Tennessee.—My fourth-grade pupils and | would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and scenic post cards with 
other fourth-grade pupils and teachers in Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States. Address: Mrs. W. R 
Beals, R.D. 9, Jonesboro, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades five and six, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with other schools, 
especially schools in countries south of us. We are in 
the central timber region near the blackland and _prai- 
ric region of Texas, and are near Fort Worth and Dal 
las. Address: Miss Jewel Cherry, Tolar High School, 
Tolar, Texas. 


Virginia—The teacher and pupils of the fourth and 
fifth grades of Stonega School would like to exchange 
letters and suggestions with other schools, Address: 
Miss Irene Barker, Stonega, Virginia. 


West Virginia —Our rural school, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters and snapshots with other 
schools. We live near one of the largest ancient 
mounds in the United States. Address: Miss Mildred F. 
Pierce, Box 275, Cameron, West Virginia. 


West Virginia —The pupils of Liberty Graded School, 
grades one to six, and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with pupils and teachers of the 
United States and its possessions, Canada, Mexico, and 
other Latin-American countries. Address: Miss Mary 
Hairston, Principal, 276 E. Third Ave., Williamson, 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The teacher and pupils of Hickory Hil! 
School 
exchange letters and post cards with teachers and pu 
pils of schools in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
Address: Mrs. Marie L. Rowan, R.D., Sparta, Wis 


consin, 


(rural), grades five to cight, would like to 


W yoming.—The pupils of our school, grades four to 
eight, wish to exchange letters and pictures with chil 
dren in all other states of the Union and its possessions. 
Our school is two miles from a large dinosaur bed which 
has recently been excavated. Address: Mrs. Faie V. 
Gould, Cloverly School, Shell, Wyoming. 
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Clipper planes such as this soar over the Caribbean to the 
West Indies Islands, and far down into South America. 


The native farmers of 
Haiti live happily in 
S surroundings that to 
yy our eyes seem crowd- 
ed and primitive. 






An outdoor swim- 
ming pool is one of 
the joys of a luxu- 
rious liner on the 
ocean trip home. 





The Haitians like to 
have their president 
live in style in a pal- 
ace at the capital, 
Port-au-Prince. 
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Haitian architecture ranges from 
flimsy wooden structures to the 
massive stone walls of Emperor 
Henri Christophe’s citadel. 


Summer Escape—HAIT! 


CHARLOTTE BERKMAN 
Teacher, Grades 1-6, Gould’s School, Mingo Junction, Ohio 


@ FOR my vacation—a land which God has made beautiful, 
which man has not yet made sad; distant enough to make 
traveling there a novel pleasure, near enough to make that travel 
a fit prelude and end to an ideal holiday; tropical in latitude, with 
altitudes bringing the Temperate Zone into the Tropics; a land 
with two fascinating languages, two fascinating races, two fasci- 
nating cultures—Haiti! 
south to Miami, while the seacoast 
dwindles to a living map below, and the gray-green Atlantic shades 
into its bluer southern waters and the turquoise streak we call the 
Gulf Stream; then a transfer to one of the silvery clippers that soar 
over the sapphire Caribbean to land in five hours at Port-au-Prince. 

Here I should stay a fortnight, preferably with a Creole family, 
so that I should need to resurrect my diminishing French and adopt 
a leisured life surrounded by new and exciting sights, smells, and 
sounds. There are the native markets where the cooks go daily 
with baskets, to perform the ceremonies of bargain and purchase 
among tropical fish and fruits—mangoes, sapodillas, grenadines, 
guavas. Here, in slapping sandals, the dark people buy and sel 
native candies, sugar cane, and conserves amid the smell of charcoal- 
burning stoves and the sounds of native cries and chants. 

By this time one would have a taste of France transposed into 
tropic mood and tempo, all the dearer since France herself at pres- 
ent is denied to her American lovers. 

Then the real adventure begins—the move into some native 
mountain village of the interior; the journey must be made on 
horseback to a little housé where one can “loaf and invite the 
soul” for long lazy days. The Haitians here, of pure African de- 
scent, live their carefree lives, raising little patches of beans, plan- 
tains, sweet potatoes, and bananas. There are songs and chants 
derived from ancient voodoo rites, and tales of treasure hidden 
by fleeing colonials during the bloody native uprisings. 

After one has been resting, botanizing, and exploring, other les 
remote resorts, like Kenscoff, beckon. Near Port-au-Prince, Kenscoft 
is a mountain retreat with the invigorating air (Continued on page 6) 





Escaping, one should fly 
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Ponce de Leon, honored by 
a statue in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, sailed from that island 
when he discovered Florida. 
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Over Puerto Rico’s roads plodding oxen haul heavy loads of 
sugar cane from the prosperous plantations to the refineries. 
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The Virgin Islands are favored with an excellent har- 
bor at Charlotte Amalie, on the island of St. Thomas. 








he In Latin-American cities buildings are often ornate, 

ie but Havana’s Casino is notable for its classic lines. 
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7 Above: The streets are steep in Charlotte Amalie, 
cen Islands. Right: One has a view of Morro 

astle from the Avenida del Puerto at Havana. 
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A Sentinel of Uncle Sam 


VIRGINIA PHILLIPS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Charles H. Bruce School, 
Macon, Georgia 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B WHAT a thrill it would be to board a 

great silver airplane and wing my way to 
the West Indies! Last summer, exploring the 
busy air base at Miami, I paused inside the pas- 
senger terminal, before a giant globe that was 
constantly revolving. For only a fleeting in- 
stant, during each revolution, could my eyes 
rest On a tiny spot on this sphere, the island of 
Puerto Rico. The dream that I might visit 
that island was recalled when recently I heard 
an address by Macon’s own General Blanton 
Winship, a former governor of Puerto Rico. 

How enchanting it must be in a land with 
such a delightful climate, among the royal 
poinciana, hibiscus, and bougainvillea blooms! 
Although the island is small in area, there is 
much of interest to be seen there. The site of 
the $9,000,000 air base at San Juan reveals 
the important position this island holds in our 
nation’s defense program. Being able to stand 
within the cathedral where rest Ponce de Leon’s 
ashes would recall the part that Spain once 
played in the race for America. Such a trip 
would not be complete without viewing the 
University of Puerto Rico. A journey to 
Santiago would be fascinating. 

The thrifty, energetic Puerto Ricans use 
wisely a land that is only two thirds as large as 
Connecticut. On the island’s low outer rim 
are many sugar plantations. Since this indus- 
try is so important, I should like to follow each 


process of production. (Continued on page 70) 
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Above; This plaza at San Juan, Puerto Rico, re- 
minds us of a typical American city. Below: The 
Danish barracks at Christiansted recall days before 
the United States purchased the Virgin Islands. 
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Entering Honolulu harbor for the first time is an 
experience that even seasoned travelers remember. 


An Inter-Island Air Trip 


SISTER M. EPHREM GRIFFIN 


Principal, St. Anthony's School, Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B® i HAV! 
years and have seen only one of the Hawai 
Chat 


pleasant experience that | choose for my vaca 


taught in Honolulu for cleven 


ian Islands besides Oahu. was such a 
tion to visit Kauai, Maui, Molokai, and Hawaii, 
which, with Oahu, are the largest islands of this 
remarkable group. 

| should like to go by plane. I wish again 
to have the delightful sensation of floating in 
a universe of pastel colors. There is the gentle 
blue of the sky, the soft white of the clouds 
shading to rose and mauve on the horizon, the 
deep blue and jade green of the ocean beneath 
dulled by the distance, the brilliant colors of 
the island we soft 


have left, subdued by a 


haze. The hues melt and flow into one another 
like those of a shell. 

On Kauai I wish to see the barking sands 
and hear the weird sounds they make. I want 
to see the gorgeous canyons and all the beauty 
that gives it the name of the Garden Isle. On 
rugged Molokai | should visit the leper settle- 


blessed mem 


ment where Father Damien of 
ory lived and died. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Here the throne room of Iolani Palace is seen in a 
mirror. Notice the American flag under the canopy. 
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An outrigger-canoe party starts from Waikiki Beach with 
plans for a fast ride back to shore on the rolling surf. 


My Pertect Vacation Land 


GLADYS JEAN RUTH 


Teacher, Grade,Three, Temple School, 
El Monte, California 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B SOMETIME | hope to spend another vaca- 
tion in a land drenched in color and fra- 
grance—Hawaii. 

The water is so startling in color that the 
visitor always remembers his first sight of the 
islands. Pale aquamarine near the shore deep 
ens to an intense sapphire, slashed with the 
dazzling foam of advancing combers. 

Once more | should like to watch the tug 
approach with its burden of leis from friends 
on shore. Long before it noses against our 
great liner, the heavy scent of flowers drifts 
toward us. 

Soon we are tied up to the dock, where the 
melting strains of “Aloha” reach the passen 
gers. The air is sung by a magnificent Hawaiian 
woman whose voice matches her ample build. 


entertain 
the officers and crew of 
a United States cruiser. 


Above: Roast pig is the chief delicacy of th 
luau. Below: These sampan-type fishing boats 
lie moored in the Wailoa River at Hilo. 
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Set in mid-Pacific, Honolulu wears the aspect o! @ 
world center of business, finance, and culture 


She pours out her song with so little effort 
that it seems to symbolize the lavish richness 
of this whole land. 

I remember being awakened at the hotel b) 
the clap-clap of sandals. It was the little Japa 
nese girl who arranged the flowers. She strung 
hibiscus blossoms on tiny bamboo splints, and 
with these used great (Continued on page 74 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


WE TEACHERS are proud of our profession, but how we object to 


hearing that familiar remark: 


tered we are when a stranger says: 


you were a teacher!” 


What are the earmarks of the pedagogue? 


when they are in a mixed group? 
mata of the schoolmarm? 


“You teach, don’t you?” 
“I never would have suspected that 


Have you yourself avoided the stig- 


And how fiat- 


Can you identify teachers 


The following questionnaire includes many of the overt signs that 


betray our calling. Answer each question Yes or No. 


Directions for 


rating yourself and interpreting your score are given in the third 


column of this page. 
for some New Year’s resolutions! 


1, Has anyone ever told you, “You're not a 
typical teacher”’? 


2. Do you wish most of your friends were 
diferent? 


3. Do you have at least one satisfying hob- 
by? 


4. Do you discuss school affairs at parties? 


§. Can you enjoy the theater or a concert 
wen when report cards must be written? 


6. Do you take a methods course every year? 


7, Have you as many friends who are not 
teachers as you have friends who are? 


8. Do you take schoolwork home regularly? 
9. Can you joke with adults and children? 


10. Have you the habit of saying “If I were 
you—”? 


11. Do you ever tell persons how wonderful 
they are? 


12, Have you the habit of showing people 
how to do things better than they do them? 


13. Is your handshake warm and hearty? 


14. Do you lie awake worrying about your 
mistakes? 


\§. Do you enjoy listening to the affairs 
ind problems of others if you do not have 
to give advice? 


16. Are you often bored with idle chatter? 


17. Is it easy for you to dress to suit your 
type? 


18 Are you extremely ambitious? 


19. Do you enjoy mystery or detective sto- 
ries more than philosophy ? 


20. Do you have a regular bedtime? 
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If your score is low, remember—it’s not too late 


21. Are you self-confident most of the time? 


22. Are you listless except when talking 
about your work? 


23. Are you inclined to have a manicure 
that is in vogue? 


24. Do you enjoy telling others how tatigued 
you are? 


25. Have you original or unusual ideas about 
home decoration? 


26. Have you a number of pet peeves? 


27. Do your teeth show that you consult the 
dentist frequently? 


28. Are the seams of your stockings crooked 
much of the time? 


29. Have you changed your hair-do during 
the last year? 
“Your slip shows”? 


30. Do people tell you, 


31. Do you feel guilty but secretly happy 
after a mild extravagance? 


32. Do you try*to avoid being with adults 
whose education does not equal yours? 


33. Are you immaculate about gloves, col- 
lars, and other accessories? 


34. Do you enjoy hearing others reproved if 
they deserve it? 


35. Do you enjoy collecting gadgets? 


36. Do you glare at noisy people at concerts 
or movies? 


37. Are you impulsive? 


38. Do you twiddle or doodle when you 
wait for people? 


39. Do you like to read any comic strips? 


40. Do you always wear sensible shoes? 


YOU CAN BE 


41. Is it easy for you to greet strangers? 


42. Do you stoop to conceal your height if 
you are tall, or wear spike heels if short? 


43. Do you often surprise people? 


44. Do you believe that rouge and lipstick 
are out of place in the classroom? 


45. Are you sometimes undignified when 
with your peers? 


46. Do you laugh nervously to cover your 
embarrassment? 


47. Are you fond of large pets, such as dogs 
or horses? 


48. Do you prefer a few close friends to a 
circle of less intimate friends? 


49. Have you a nickname? 


50. Do you dislike questionnaires of this 
sort? 


Read This after You Have 
Answered the Questions, 
Not Before! 
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IN THIS new department, “The YOU You Can 
Be,” all sorts of things which relate to you as an 
individual will be discussed. Miss Brumbaugh 
combines a successful teaching career with a va- 
riety of outside interests. She is definitely con- 
cerned with the personal problems that any teacher 
must solve if she is to have a satisfying life of her 
own outside the classroom. 

Do write us your opinion of this new department, 
and, if there are particular questions that you 
would like to have discussed, tell us what they are. 
Address your letter to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Approach. 

We were studying how people earn 
a living. Since ours is a rural com 
munity, we began with a study of the 


farm. In our discussions following 
that unit, factories were mentioned as 
a source of employment for many 
Probably had 
visited a farm in connection with our 
first unit, the children decided to visit 
a near-by box factory to promote an 


people. because we 


understanding of our new subject. 

Il. Teacher's aims. 
A. To reveal the 
industries and the part the factory 


interrelation of 


occupies in the economic pattern. 

B. To motivate the study of clec- 
tricity and the operation of machines 
for science classes. 
C. To encourage intelligent observa- 
tion and logical formulation of ques- 
tions. 
D. To broaden the field of experi- 
ence for the children. 

II. Advance preparation. 
A. Before we began our trip, the 
teacher and a pupil committee visited 
the factory and listed its educational 


advantages. 
B. The list 
group so that all would be aware of 
the values to be derived. 

C. The three children who made the 
preliminary with the 
explained to the others the procedure 
to be followed during our visit. 

D. When we began our trip we were 
organized into a school caravan with 
a general and three captains who 
were acquainted with the factory. 


was presented to the 


trip teacher 


IV. Objectives for observation and 
questioning. 
A. Each child chose one of these 


problems for his special attention. 
1. How the machines work. 

. Lighting systems. 

. Safety guards and signs, 

. Sanitary facilities. 

. Special types of workers. 

. Divisions of production, 

B. Questions raised by the 

class and assigned to individuals to 

ask during the trip. 

1. Why is wood used instead of 
cardboard? 
2. What kinds of wood are used? 
3. Where does the company get 
the logs? 
4. What kinds of boxes are made? 
5. Who buys all the boxes? 
6. How do the logs reach the fac- 
tory? 
7. How are the finished boxes 
sent to their destination? 

V. The trip through the factory. 

The superintendent was kind enough 
to direct our tour so that we could see 
the steps in manufacturing a box from 
the beginning until it became a finished 
product. 

A. The sawmill. 

1. Cuts the logs into lumber with 
a saw which resembles a wide belt 
with teeth on one side. 

2. Kinds of wood: elm, gum, cot- 
tonwood, sycamore, and willow. 
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A Trip through a Box Factory 


ELMON L. CLAYTON 


Teacher, Maple Valley Rural School, Dongola, Illinois 


B. The vencering mill. 

1. Makes blocks. 

2. Steams the blocks. 

3. Skins them 

4. Shaves them into “4” vencer. 
§. Chops the veneer into strips to 
be stacked and dried. 





C. In the drying yards the veneer 
and lumber dry until needed. 
D. The main factory. 
1. Cuts the lumber into different 
sized sticks, 
2. Cuts the veneer into strips to 
be nailed to the sticks. 


The apple industry, like many others, depends on the farm for 
its product and the factory for packing boxes. 


Ewing Galloway 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users, First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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E. The box factory. 
1. The pieces are nailed together 
2. A machine binds them with 
strands of wire. 
3. Another machine prints th 
names and the trade-marks of th. 
companies that bought the boxe 
4. They are tied into bundles, 
5. Men load them into a car 
be billed out. 

F. Engine and boiler rooms, 
1. Burn sawdust, culls, and co! 
to make steam. 


' 
u 


2. Steam generates electricity and 
operates the heavy machinery, 
G. Kinds of boxes manufactured: 
apple, meat, poultry, berry, and 
pickle boxes. 
VI. Correlations for prolonged dis. 
cussion and further study. 
A. Social studies. 
1. Why are light-weight wood 
preferable for these boxes? 
2. Why are certain kinds of boxes 
bought in specific localities? 
3. Relative 
modes of transporting raw ma 
terial and finished products. 
4. What is mass production? 
5. To what extent can machines 
replace men? 


expense of — various 


6. We studied about the labor 
organization to which the men be 
longed. 


> 


7. We looked up legislation bene 
fiting workers. 

8. We read safety circulars pre 
pared for factories. 

9. We discussed the effects of 
various aspects of their surround- 
ings on the workers: sanitation 
lighting, dust. 

Language. 

1. Class letters were written t 
thank the superintendent. 

2. Oral and written reports wert 
given. 

3. We learned the meaning of 3 
technical vocabulary and usd 
many new phrases in our discus 


B. 


~ 


sions. 

C. Science. 
1. We read about electric motors 
and looked: at diagrams. 
2. We learned the principle o 
operation of a steam engine. — 
3. We studied generators 10 
lighting systems. 
4. We studied friction and belts 
5. We noted the needs for conser 
vation of resources. 

VII. Conclusions. 

A. We saw the connection betwee! 

the farm and the factory. 
1. Farm products made possible 
the manufacture of the boxes. 
2. Food from the farms fed % 
factory workers. 
3. Farmers bought the boxes. 

B. We decided that farmers an¢ 

factory workers should strive © 

learn more about each other. 

VIII. Possible units for future stud). 

A. Meat-packing industry. 

B. Truck farming. 

C. The lands of fruit. 
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Public Schools, 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


po YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? so, write to Mr. 


Morgan, 


in care of 


£ INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


vill you please tell me when the piano 
should be used in the singing of rote 


songs? 

The teacher may supply piano ac- 
companiment to suggest the mood and 
the atmosphere of a new song while the 
+hildren listen. The children should 
sing only after the song has been thor- 
oughly learned. The teacher should 
we good judgment in volume of tone 
touch), use of pedal, and choice of 
wmpo. It is essential to keep the piano 
well tuned. 


* 


Vill you please suggest a desirable basic 
nusic lesson plan that could be followed 
in general throughout the year? 


1. The lesson should open with the 
singing of a familiar song. 

2, For further conditioning of the 
voices and attitudes for the work to 
follow, a very short time should be 
devoted to vocalises using scale sylla- 
bles or neutral syllables, such as “loo,” 
“hi,” and so on. 

3. The “big problem” might be one 
of the following: 

a. Learning a new rote song. 

b. Some type of drill. 

c. Reading a new song. 

d. Listening to phonograph rec- 
ords. 

e. Written dictation, 

f. Creative work. 

g. Introduction of any new tonal 
or rhythmic problem. 

4. Review the “big problem” that 
was studied in the previous lesson. 

§. Sing or listen to a beautiful song, 
because the lesson should close in a 
mood of animated interest and satis- 


faction, 


5 


How can I teach my children to avoid 
the unpleasant final r sound so often 
heard in singing ? 


This final r is a troublemaker for 
many people, both in speech and in 
‘inging. It is more unpleasant in sing- 
ing because the sound is prolonged. 
As children learn so much by imitation, 
teachers should practically eliminate 
the sound of the final r in speaking and 


singing such words as far, never, 
mother, and so on. To accomplish 
this, prolong the vowel sound in the 
word ending with r and, when releasing 
this vowel sound, attach a very short 
sound of r. Careful attention to this 
problem improves tone quality, diction, 
and the general effectiveness of speech 
and song. 


+ 


I should like to know what theoretical 
work in music should be covered in the 
first six grades. 


The following list includes the most 
important concepts and accomplish- 
ments along this line. 

1. How to find do from the right- 
hand sharp or flat in the key signa- 
ture. 

2. How to letter names of lines and 
spaces of the treble staff. 

3. The meanings of the common 
musical symbols, including notes and 
rests. 

4. The meaning of measure signa- 
ture. 

§. The function of sharps, flats, and 
natural signs. 

6. The basic facts of major and 
minor scales. 

7. The meaning of the common 
musical terms used for dynamics and 
tempi. 


° 


Do you believe that it is desirable to ask 
children to hum familiar songs in sing- 
ing class? 

Yes. Humming is a very valuable 
aid to singing, if it is done properly. 
Otherwise it is a harmful practice. 
Humming also affords a way of achiev- 
ing variety during the singing period. 

The following suggestions for hum- 
ming should help you. 

1. Have children assume erect, com- 
fortable positions. 

2. Tell them to let the jaw relax, 
leaving lips and teeth slightly parted. 

3. Make the humming tone very 
light and free as in the singing of “ah.” 

4. Think an effortless tone starting 
and vibrating in the head and _ nasal 
cavities. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


4 


Address these questions to 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 64 and 66. 


od 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 


a 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please list some topics which should be 
developed in a unit on conservation, My 
reference material is limited. 


The following topics might be in- 
cluded: protection of animal life, 
saving the wild flowers, crop rotation, 
pests, the dust bowl, forest fires, flood 
control, and coal and oil conservation. 

Write to your State Department of 
Conservation; to the Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C., for 
pamphlets and other materials, 

You will find good information and 
suggestions for activities in Conserv- 
ing Our Natural Resources, a social- 
studies unit by H. B. Bruner and C. M. 
Smith (Charles E. Merrill Co., New 
York; $.68). 

Animals, No. 3, Desert Life, No. 41, 
Fire and Fuel, No. 49, Insects, No. 44, 
Natural Resources, No. 16, and Wild 
Flowers, No. 36, in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 
each) contain much helpful material. 

See also the illustrated unit entitled 
“How Does the Surface of the Earth 
Change?” on pages 45-54 of this issue. 
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I have decided to carry on a safety proj- 
ect in my first and second grades, Could 
you send me any suggestions? 


Begin this topic in some natural way. 
For example, in taking a school ex- 
cursion, safety regulations are neces- 
sary. Hold a discussion about proper 
behavior on the trip. The children 
might make their own safety rules: 
“Cross the street only on a green 
light,” “Wait for permission to cross,” 
and the like. 

Another form of safety would come 
up naturally after a visit to a firehouse. 
Fires often occur because people are 
Are children 
with matches or in making fires out- 
doors? 

When some child has a bruise or a 
cut, treat it properly with your first- 


careless. ever careless 


the 
infection 


aid supplies, and emphasize im- 
portance of guarding against 
by using antiseptics and by covering 
the injured surface. Discuss forms of 
carelessness which cause injuries; for 
example, using sharp knives and tools 
in the wrong way, pushing another 
child, or leaving playthings on steps. 

The following may help you. 

Safety Activities, in The Instructor 
Handbook Series (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.50). 

Safety Education, Eighteenth Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C.; 
$2.00). 

Safety Education, No. 24 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30). 

Safety Every Day, by Herbert J. 
Stack and Esther Z. Schwartz (Noble 
& Noble, New York; $.80). 

Safety for the Little Citizen, Books 
I and II, by Joseph E. Gibson and Lida 
T. Meriwether (Turner E. Smith & 
Co., Atlanta, Georgia; $.68). 


is 


© 


I shall greatly appreciate some help in 
planning a unit dealing with the organi- 
zation of a newspaper. 


You, of course, intend to begin 
your unit with a school or class news 
paper which might be mimeographed, 
typed, or written by hand by the 
pupils. Such a project teaches not 
only the organization of a newspaper, 
but provides for the use of oral English 
in discussing and planning, and for 
creative writing, spelling, punctuation, 
and other phases of written English. 

Since it is a co-operative endeavor, 
there are many social learnings. When 
the paper is distributed to other grades, 
interest in these classes and their work 
is sure to develop. Various depart- 
ments may be started with pupils in 
charge. The study of real newspapers 
and magazines and, if possible, a visit 
to a newspaper office would prove 
valuable, 
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be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


uestions about the use of visual 
lusky in this department 


Is there a method of calculating the 
of a motion-picture screen to correspond 
to the size 


sice 
of a classroom’ 


In calculating the size of a motion 


picture sereen, a good rule to follow 
is that the width of the sereen should 
be one fifth the maximum viewing dis 
tance; i. e., one fifth the distance from 


the screen to the last row of seats 


* 
What kind of 


mend for the 
for classroom use? 


paste would you recom 


mounting of photographs 


Rubber 


be very 


cement has been found to 


satisfactory for the mounting 
of photographs. It may be purchased 


from stationery stores or in quant 


ty from automobile tirc repau shops 
found on 


Directions for its use will be 


the container 


° 


Please list the types of materials for vis 
ual education which offes 
tively in a one-room rural school 


may be used 


The nature of the lesson will deter 
mine the type ot project in which ma 
best advantage. 


terials may be used 


The following visual aids may be used 


I am to have a left-eved and left-handed 
beginner in my first grade next 


How shall 1 teach this child? 


term. 


The face that this child has left-cye 


dominance may present no problem 


whatever. He may be able to make 


easy adjustment to usual teach 


thie 
there may be 


your 


methods. However, in reading 
a tendency toward a re 
habia. Uf this 
than usual care must be 
that the child 
move the eyes along the word or 
left The 
picture-script similar to the 


versal, or right to-left, 
occurs, mor, 
given CO sec learns to 
ling 
from to right, reading of 
stories 
comic strips where the eyes move from 
left to right, 


as she writes on 


observing the teacher 
the blackboard, 
drawing lines and figures from left to 
right may be helpful. Special atten 
the beginning to the 
establishment of the left-to-right read 
ing habit will usually care for any dif 
ficulty in reading that the child may 


and 


lion at very 


have due to the left-eye dominance. 
The writing problem left 

handed child does, present a 

dithculty. 


for a 
however, 
The penmanship specialists 
suggest that the position of the 
be changed to slant toward 
This 
to see what he is writing and a natural 
position for the left hand 


paper 
the right. 
an opportunity 


gives the writer 


writing 
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aids wil) be 
Address him in 
epartment, Dansville, 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


answered by 
care of THE 


Questions will 


black- 


news 


in t one-room rural school: 


board; object, specimen, model; 


paper or magazine clippings; textbook 
illustrations; picture post cards; post 
ers; collections of prints; photographs; 
sketches; 


flash 


diagrams, drawings, graphs; 


charts: cards; 


cartoons; maps; 
vlobes; museum collections; the stere 
mut iph; and dioramas. 


In using the following visual aids 


i one-room rural school the entire 


.chool will be 


group involved; hence, 
the lesson must be planned with the 
entire group in 
or field 


notion 


mind: “« hool journey 
slides, 


film, film 


trip, pageant, tableau, 


picture, sound slide 


Strip, ind Opacpulc projector, 


e 
Can you recommend a treatment for 
heeping unmounted photographs from 
curling? 
Dampen a sponge and moisten the 


back of the Place the 
photogt iph between xood quality blot 


photograph. 


ters and place the blotters in a print 


press or pik books upon them Leave 


‘| he 


The process 


thy photographs over night. nerl 
morning they will lie that. 


may be repeated, if necessary. 





DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading 


UNSELOR s 





HAVE you some tsoublocone Preent in teaching science? 


write Mr. Blou 
Dansville, N. 


h, in care of TH 





SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


If so, 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


I need help in finding activities suitable 
for a club. Will 


science you suggest a 


source? 


1 would suggest Seience in the bl 
mentary School, by W. C. Croxton 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York: 
53.00). Half of this book is devoted 
variety of some ot 


large ACUIVILICS, 


which should interest your group. 


. 
Will you please suggest some science 
subjects interesting to fifth and sixth 


grades? We have little equipment. 


There are a great many science prob 
lems of interest to fifth- and = sixth 
grade pupil. Your selection from 


the following list will depend among 
other things on your own preparation, 
and 


the interest of the pupils, your 


equipment U! KK the pupils bring 


As much equipment trom home as pos 
sible. Let 
The 


problems suitable for your 


them make some in school. 


following are some — possibk 


ul ides. 


tlow do we make ind use electric 
ity? 

Flow is light useful to us? 

How do plants make food? 

How do plants and animals behave? 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


If so, send your problems to 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Baitorial Department, Dansville, 
N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 
will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Hlave the child try to keep the hand 
arm in an and do 
arm so that the 
hand is above the line of writing. Us 
ually a backhand slant is 


left-handed writer. 


and casy position, 


not let him Cwist his 


natural tor 


a 


llease material for developing 
better reading comprehension among my 
seventh. and eighth-grade pupils. 


suggest 


In connection with this type of ma 
terial much must be done to give pu 
pils the opportunities for, and the habit 
of, using the acquired skills in content 
reading materials. The transfer is not 


ilways made unless teachers make def 


inite provision and direct the pupils 
attention to the opportunities to use 
the skills they possess. These books 


are helpful. 

Following Printed Trails, Things to 
Learn about Reading, by Carol Hovious 
(D. Heath & Co., Boston; $1.32). 

Improving Your Reading, by H. S. 
S. Wilkinson and B. D. Brown (Noble 
& Noble, New York; $1.00). 

Reading and Thinking, Books 
by S. S. Center and G. L. Persons (The 
oe >. New York; Book 1, 

.20; Book 2, $1.40; Book 3, $1.80; 
sien ~ ag $.60). 


1-3, 


Why is it important to conserve ; 
natural resources? 
liow is sound made? 


How have living things chang 


through the ages? 


Flow do we use heat? 


e 


Please give me some sugeestions 


selence activities in a study of my x 
in grades three to five of a rural scho 


[ wonder what specific aspects ; 
your state you are studying. If ¢ 
study is general, as | assume it is 


suggest the following SCIENCE probler 
is a part of your study. 


llow has the 


surtace of the ear 


change d 
What 
tO raise crops in my 


What are the 


my state? 


in this region? 


must tarmers know in ord 
state? 
natural resource 


tlow is comsery ation being calric 
out in my 
What 
and transportation are used, and | 
they 


century? 


states 
methods of communicati 


have during the 


changed 
What animals and plants are native 
to my vicinity? 


\l 


SRill, by Angela i 
(Noble & Nob! 
without 


Reading for 
Broening and others 
New York; 
$1.20; edition with answers, $1.30). 

Sug vestions for Tea hers of Read 
ing, Grades VII to XII, by Car 
Hovious (D. C. Heath & Co., bo 
ton; 5.60). 


edition answer 


o 


' 


prese nt a tes 
have beer 


"ad 


it what time would vou 
to first-grade children 
given preparation for 


who 
readin 


The length of time required to build 
a readiness for reading from a book dé 
pends entirely on the maturity and es 
children. A t icl 


use trom four to eight weeks 0 


periences of the 
mas 
longer in building an interest in rek 
ing, habits of living and co-operate 
with other children of about the sam 
language skills, adequat 
skills in visual and 
auditory discrimination. This 1s don 
variety of individual ane 


ape, good 
vocabulary, and 
through a 
sroup activities and experiences. 
The teacher's manual which accom 
the 
reading instruction gives 
Several of these basic ser 


“readiness book that gum 


modern serics VF 


use ful SUS 


panies cach of 
gestions. 
have a . 
the teacher and the children throug 
the difficult carly stages of reading. 
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Tests for Middle and 


Continued from pages 24 and 25) 


- 


1. thircy 


4. Refrigerated 


4. Cropic il 


ee ee ee 





Upper Grades 


AN ARITHMETIC TEST 


Kry 
5.92 6: Sidr 
$1.05 4. $58 
8 pounds 8. 1% cups 
$.90 9. 120 tickets 
5.90 
; product 4. decimal 
_ denominator 5. length 
. terms 
f 2 i... < 7. b 
d 4+. g ¢ 


? 6. 
see ae oe 
T 4 F G&F 8. OF 


A TEST ON THE BANANA 
Key 








: dow n 


; tropical 


“See What 
| Got for 
, Less than 
a Nickel a Day 


. rapidly 

. flood, wind, rain, drought, fire 
any two) 

. ripe 

aim 4 7 r. 

1 4. 1 6. | 8. | 

bather Thomas de Berlanga 

one 

7) per cent nal 

4 Duy te ate (Jryids Le ~ 

A guaer © 

4 Muu 43 


A TEST ON MINERALS 











- | W U d 
psf Dh tp In| Because as Unaer 
1 6. | LO, ¢ 14. | 18. s 
um mak Ha as h ( U U b I| 3 
] &. b IZ. « 16. o 20. 4 e s s s m re a 
A WORD DRILL “Tt was surely “bargain day for me when [sent my application to 
K P.C.U. for l0-way protection. Even then | did't realize how 
de thankful | would be that | selected an organization which gives 
lL. lL. wolves such broad protection, 1 dont have to vo to the Hospital to be 
2. stew, dew entitled to benetits and even when Pi quarantined and lose my 
he Tet : k is | ied i 
}. rain, reason pay. the Pc.t. Cheek is hurried to me. 
4. | - Sit, - ‘nt, erase , : pe , 
es ee | Peachers! Phere is so much more to TCL. Protection than we 
5. Monday, May . 
5 fees iste | ean tell vou here. We urge you to mail the coupon below and get 
) dle, n ‘ y . . 5 . 6 7 A i 
Da dal saan ; th’ tic | Site all the facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the ‘T.C.U, 
» Re OR ra phy arth me tic | . ‘ { Ref Bon wal tod — es tentieeme 3 baa’ tate in ti 
tte ie . , e mibrela, ce why today it covers teachers in every state i 1€ 
ive , — p’) Here Ss Ww at T.C.U. will Union. in Alaska. Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico and the 
ule 1 . Prt : = 
ener ae “ - waa, do for You Canal Zone. Read what other teachers say about T.C.0. fairness 
yg oo | . and promptness and what it has meant in time of trouble to 
beau’ ti ful (for Less than a Nickel a Day) ; , ; y Vea 
lll. box bal k y have “all checks sent by fastest air mail. 
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wae trees — ae ial ali ile eal ganization operated exclusively for teachers has never failed to meet its 
] Pay $50 « cronth whe ” red and salary stopped 7 $ o 
lowers books obligations promptly and fairly even in times of severe epidemics. For 
y yd Pay certain Hospital and Operation Benetits, Travel I I . : TG 
IV. stiifi baby tén Idratificntinn Henetitn, Seergre's Hills for Misous wer more than 40 years teachers have enjoyed real protection under the T.C.U. 
wrap swim lay dents, Optional Benefit. for Certain Complete Pra Umbrella at low cost. Today, with its “l0-way coverage.” its prompt and 
vést h ki tures and Dislocations friendly handling of all claims. and it. policy of mailing checks by fastest air 
y : ee ind Policies paying larger benetits will be issued you mail, it gives more in service and value than ever before. Why not play safe 
‘hb 3e€ S.e Ze %a you #0 desir and be able to say, when “bad luck” comes “See what I got for less than a 
-¢ 4K uw Be &. All Checks sent by Fast Air Mail nickel a day because | was under the T.C.0. Umbrella!” 
VL b e e 
basket highway _ picture 
blanket instead | tabl ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ae = 
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_ just vase FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
ress lecture violent | To 554 ' 
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COUNSOE 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
niversity of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 


langu 


INSTRUCTOR, 


e, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of 
ditorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Should | have a daily penmanship period 
for all of my seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils? 


It is almost certain that you should 
not have such a period. Most of your 
pupils must surely be able to write as 
rapidly and as legibly as the average 
sixth-grader or, more specifically, to 
achieve the quality point of 60 on the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale. 

A pupil who writes easily and legi 
bly should be excused from daily prac 
Pupils who write well may need 
and want an occasional practice period 


tice 


to maintain their proficiency. Others 
who may write a generally acceptable 
hand which has one or more flaws 


by 
A few pupils may 
need almost daily practice to acquire 
speed, ease, and legibility. 

At grade level, most of the 
penmanship should be in 
with 
ries, and letters. 


those weaknesses 


corrective practice, 


should elimi nate 


any 
connection 
writing stories, reports, summa 
A separate period for 
penmanship should be almost com- 
pletely individualized, each pupil com 
paring his handwriting with a model 
or a scale and then working on exer 
cises to improve weak spots. 


Do you think that fractions will gradual. 
ly disappear from arithmetic and that 
decimals will take their place? 


I do not, principally for the reason 
that common fractions are so largely 
used in everyday life. It has been 
found that in frequency of use they 
rank next to the fundamental 
operations with whole numbers. It is 
true, however, that most of the frac- 
tions used in life have small numerators 
and denominators. 


four 


In one study the 


fractions ', 4, “4, Ys, and *%4 


2, consti- 
tuted 92 per cent of all the fractions 
found in use. This does not mean that 


fractions can be practically overlooked, 
but that fractions with large numera 
tors and large denominators should in 
general be avoided. 


° 


Just how important in arithmetic is the 
reduction of fractions to their lowest 
terms? 


It is obvious that great stress is put 
on this process. It is common for 
good teachers to withhold credit for 
an answer that is in fractional form 
but not reduced to its lowest terms. 
Moreover, the scoring keys of the best 
achievement require that an 
answer be marked wrong if it contains 
an unreduced fraction. The 


tests 


reason 


66 


To what extent should workbooks in Eng- 
lish be used? What is considered good 
current practice? 


Language workbooks are chiefly di- 
rected toward establishing correct usage 
and ensuring the mastery of such tech- 
nicalities as punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. It is conceded that such items 
are best learned by actual use in the 
purposeful communication of ideas. 
Drills in workbooks must, therefore, 
be considered supplementary, not basic, 
in an English course. 

Most errors in English are individual. 
Therefore much of the practice 
eliminate errors should be individual- 


to 


ized. If workbooks are used, probably 
several different ones should be pur 
chased. These may be cut up, the 


pages mounted on stiff paper, and all 
sheets bearing on the same single item 
—as commas in a scries—filed together 
and carefully After taking 
inv entory of a pupil's weaknesses, the 


indexed. 


teacher may provide him with the cor 
rective exercises he needs. 

The major stress should be on the 
purposeful interchange of ideas. Then, 
when serious errors occur, practice ex- 
ercises can be introduced. 








LOR s 


o£ R 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 


VICE 


Art Questions 


Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art 


TH 


roblems. Send your questions to 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


iss Jessie Todd, in care of 


Dansville, N.Y. lf 


youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me what | can apply to fiber- 
board to make a bulletin board. Will 
black enamel give satisfaction? 


A flat paint should be put on first. 
When that is dry, the enamel can be 
put on. I wouldn't want black my- 
self. I would use a light cream color. 


e 


Can you recommend a book that will give 
help in drawing trees? 


Design and Construction in Tree 
Drawing, by Frank M. Rines (Bridg- 
man Publishers, Pelham, N.Y.; $2.50) 
has the type of material you want. 


° 


Will you please give me some ideas to 
help primary children make posters il- 
lustrating Mother Goose rhymes and 
phases of health education? 


The children might look at pictures 
in books first. Then I would iet them 
draw simple figures of children and 
animals, cut them out of colored pa 
per, and paste them on paper of other 
colors. A few simple words about the 
rhymes or about health can be printed 
on lightly penciled lines. In Tr 
INsrRUcTOR you will often find ideas 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, . 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. 
Department, Dansville, N.Y 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


for this is not difficult to understand. 
Suppose John has been absent 27 of the 
What 
portion of the time has he missed? 
One may say, 41, but we insist on ', 


81 days school has been open. 


largely because the amount is more 
easily understood in the simpler form. 


+ 


Will you please outline briefly the course 
of study in arithmetic in first and second 
grades? 
This question is not entirely new to 
our column but it is a significant one. 
The answer might very wisely be 
prefaced with the confession that edu- 


Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


cators are not in complete agreement 
regarding the course of study in the 
grades mentioned. Nevertheless, there 
is fair agreement on certain points. 
For example, it is quite generally 
agreed that a spirit of informality 
should pervade the teaching in first 
and second grades. Through reading 
of the number-story type and through 
plays, games, and other activities, the 
pupils in first grade find occasions to 
count and practice counting. By 
“occasions” is meant problem situations 
requiring arithmetical work for their 
solution. In this way the pupils learn 
to count to one hundred, to read and 


for health posters. Another suggestioy 
is to Mount magazine pictures of vege 
tables, toothbrushes, milk bottles, ang 


so on, and print slogans under them 


* 
Please tell me where I can secure jl 
lustrative material and handcraft sy 


gestions for a unit on Eskimos. 


Milton Bradley Company, Spring. 
field, Mass., has a large envelope of 
cutouts of Eskimos for sixty cents, 

These books will be helpful. 

Child Life in Other Lands, by 
Hannah A. Perdue (Rand MeNallj 
& Co., Chicago; $.88). 

One Day with Tuktu, an Eskim 
Boy, by Armstrong Sperry (John ( 
Winston Co., Philadelphia; $2.00). 

The Snow Baby, by Josephine Pear 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
$2.50). 


e 


1 am sponsoring a girls’ handcraft club 
Please suggest sources from which I may 
obtain ideas for such work. 


Burgess Handicraft and Hobby Serv- 
ice, 117 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has a good illustrated catalogue. 


write the one-place numbers, and & 
read and write the numbers from | t 
100, 

In second grade there is a continua 
tion of the informal work begun i 
first grade and a consolidation of it 
results. Counting in games and other 
activities; making change in playing 
store; measuring by inches, feet, yards 
pints, quarts, and gallons will sugges' 
the type of activities desirable. Read 
ing of two- and three-place numbers 
and of Roman numerals from I to X!! 
is also taught. These might be con 
sidered the minimal objectives. 


Sd 


How do you explain the fact that pro’ 
lem solving seems to be neglected in ow 
modern schools? 


The neglect is due (1) to lack ot 
appreciation of the fundamental na 
ture of problem solving in life; (2) © 
the limited attention given to problen 
solving by writers of professional books 
for teachers of arithmetic; (3) % the 
relative overemphasis of computation 
in the fields of business and educational 
measurement; and (4) to a dearth of 
knowledge in regard to methods of in- 
struction in problem solving, 3 condi 
tion that is related to the slow pr 
of research in this field. 


ogress 
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Twelve Months of the Year 


(Continued from page 42) 


wIND— 

Qo-00-00! How I like to blow! 

Qo-00-00! I am strong, you know. 
EASTER RABBIT— 

[am a little Easter Rabbit. 

{like to hop. It is my habit. 
BIRTHDAY— 


And I am a happy birthday! 
ScENE IV 


APRIL— 
Don’t you like my funny showers? 
{ bring lots of early flowers. 
RAINDROPS— 
We are the raindrops, tiny and gray, 
Well make you take your umbrellas 
today. 
DAFFODIL AND VIOLET— 
Daffodils yellow and violets blue, 
When it is April, we bloom for you. 
BIRTHDAY— 
And I'm somebody’s birthday too! 


ScENE V 


MAY— 
Skies of blue and sunshine, too. 
Flowers aplenty, I bring to you. 
DANDELION AND DAISY— 
In the meadows we smile at you, 
Come and pick us. We want you to. 
BIRTHDAY— 
And I'm somebody’s sunny birthday! 
ScENE VI 
JUNE— 
When you find me, you know sum- 
mer is here. 
Don’t you think I’m the best month 
of the year? 
ROSE— 
I'm the rose. 
BUMBLEBEE— 
And I'm the bumblebee. 
BUTTERF 1. Y— 
I'm the butterfly, 
And you can't catch me! 
BIRTHDAY— 
And I'm somebody’s own birthday! 


Scene VII 
juLY— 
Through the bright, hot July day, 
At the beach you'll like to play. 
FIRST CHILD— 
lam going for a swim. 
SECOND CHILD— 
And I am going to sail. 
THIRD CHILD— 
Im going to have some fun 
With my shovel and pail. 
_ BIRTHDAY— 
Il celebrate somebody’s birthday! 


ScENE VIII 
AUGUST— 
Wintertime is very cold, 
Summer’ s very hot. 


And I'm sure that I am quite 
The hottest of the lot! 


(Two Children enter, fanning 
themselves. ) 

BIRTHDAY— 
But somebody has a birthday! 


ScENE IX 


SEPTEMBER— 
[I am the first month of fall, 
The month when the school bells call. 
FIRST SCHOOL CHILD— 
We must not linger in bed, 
But get up promptly instead. 
SECOND SCHOOL CHILD— 
I'd better wear my sweater, 
The days are quite cool. 
THIRD SCHOOL CHILD— 
I dress and eat with care, 
And am on time for school. 
BIRTHDAY— 
Maybe I’m your birthday. 
SCENE X 
OCTOBER— 
Witches and goblins and ghosts are 
seen. 
October’s the month of Halloween. 
GOBLIN— 
I’m a goblin. 
GHOST— 
I’m a ghost. 
witCH— 
I’m a witch, 
And Ill scare you most. 
BIRTHDAY— 
Am I your birthday? 


ScENE XI 


NOVEMBER— 

Thanksgiving and turkeys, 

You'll always remember 

When | come around. 

Yes, you're right—I’m November! 
PILGRIM FATHER— 

I’m a Pilgrim father. 
PILGRIM MOTHER— 

I’m a Pilgrim mother. 
INDIAN— 

I’m a good Indian, 

I helped my white brother. 
BIRTHDAY— 

And I’m a November birthday! 


ScENE XII 


DECEMBER— 
I am the happiest month of the year. 
Now it is time for Santa Claus dear. 
EVERGREEN TREE— 
I want to be a Christmas tree, 
Put lights and tinsel and presents 
on me. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
Let’s be merry and gay 
For it’s Christmas Day! 
BIRTHDAY-— 
Here I am again! 
I’m somebody’s birthday! 
READER— 
ll just leave it to you— 
Which month is the best? 





Save Your Milk-Bottle Caps 


(Continued from page 30) 


made from sipping straws and stick 
into sand-filled pots. 

inde young children like to paint 
"toms — on the disks and 
ne them together with yarn or 
whan, make necklaces and belts, 
tadbands to which paper feathers 
can be attached. 
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Straws, cut into short lengths and 
strung on thread, make good Indian 
necklaces. Flatten the straws to use 
as weaving strips for making mats. 

If small pieces of transparent cellu- 
lose tissue cover your bottle tops, 
they may be used as panes for stained- 
glass window designs. 


TEACHING GOOD FOOD HABITS 
MADE EASIER ! 




















Colorful Banana and Milk Poster 
Offered FREE for Classroom Use! 


——— 
d milk have been accorded a high 
y of the growing child by 
1 us that this palatable 
tes an almost com- 
ent for people 


Bananas an 
rank in the dietar 
nutritionists, who tel 
food combination constitu 
pletely balanced meal, excell 


of all ages. 

T’o help promot 
habits, we offer the b ~ 
above Printed in 7 colors and measuring 
16” x 211%", it adds a colorful touch to the 


decorative scheme of any classroom. 


i] 
Educational Department — | 


United Fruit Company, 
P. O. Box 2024, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free, your 
| poster. 


: eee 
| Address_—— apne OO 
————— 


State 
the United States) 


e the teaching of good food 
eautiful poster shown 


“Healthy and Happy” 


| City aor god only 
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new members 


F.P.E.A. 
P.O. Box 2451 —T 


Denver, Colorado 


Name — — 


Eight of every 10 persons in the United States are 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This opportunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! Send the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E. A. (oldest and largest organization of its kind) 












— 





yrs. for 





Without 


City 


puBLic SCHOOL EMPLOYEE 


More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
tinest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ee: OOS OT CLIP AND MAIL ot ce 
»bligation, mail membership 


information tor study at my convenience. 


brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, ca epee satisfactory 
protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 

MAKE NO DECISION NOW; just mail us the 
coupon, When fully informed, you can decide. 


STATE, COUNTY 


MUNICIPAy UTESTY, 








JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 
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A Unit on Benjamin Franklin 


(¢ ‘ontinued from page 2+) 


C. Public life. 
Benjamin Franklin was engaged 
almost constantly in public service 
1. Services to Philadelphia. 
é) Founded a college. 
+) Promoted street paving, 
lighting, and cleaning; police 
and fire protection; and first 
free public library 
the and 
later to the American nation 
4) Was Deputy 


General for a score of years. 


2. Services to colonies 


Postinaster 


b) Went to England to pro 
test against the Stamp Act. 

c) Attended First and Sec- 
ond Continental Congresses. 
d) Helped Jefferson write the 
Declaration of Independence. 
¢) Gained French aid in the 
Revolution. 

f) Represented country 
in Europe for many years. 


his 


D. Scientific accomplishments. 


1. The lightning rod was in- 
vented after Franklin discovered 
that there was a connection be 
tween lightning and electricity. 
2. Invented the Franklin stove. 
3. Constructed the first copper- 
plate press in America. 


E. Outstanding characteristics. 


1. Through enterprise he over- 
came his lack of education. 

2. He possessed keen judgment. 
3. He was very patient; had 
good manners and strong mor- 
al courage; was shrewd, open- 


minded; and avoided trouble. 


V. Correlauions 
A. Reading. 

As the pupils searched for facts 
about Franklin, they gained a 
yreater fanmiliarity with the library 
ind with many new books, 

8. Social studies. 

1. Learned many social customs 

of Franklin's time. 

2. Through a study of his life 

early American history became 
more real. 

C. Language. 
Essays, poems, and a play were 
written about Franklin, 
LD. Health. 
1. Poor Richard's Almanac gave 
advice about health. 
2. Franklin's long life and ex 
cellent health tributes to 
self-discipline and frugal living. 
LE. Science. 


are 


1. Pupils enjoyed learning about 
Franklin’s experiments. 

2. Pupils reported on the influ- 
ence Franklin had on the life of 
the colonists because of his in- 
ventions. 


VI. Results of the unit. 
A. Pupils became familiar with 
the life of this statesman. 
B. The influence one man can 


have on the welfare of his country 
was realized. 

C. The unit culminated in a thrift 
campaign. 


EviToRiAL Note: There are seatwork 
on Benjamin Franklin on page 22, and 
a test on page 25. 



















| Summer Escape—Haiti 


| (Continued from page 58) 


and familiar flowers of temperate 
climes. For diversion it offers riding, 
tennis, and swimming. 

Then a few days in Cap Haitien, 





to see the fantastic Citadel of the 
mad Emperor Henri Christophe. 
With greater insight into Haiti's 
rich background, my imagination, 


defying time, would behold the cara- 
velys of Columbus sailing into the 
New World, the rakish low hulls of 
pirates ships flying skull and cross 
bones, the French men-of-war come 
to betray the undefeated Toussaint. 
The return home is not a tlight, but 
in ocean trip on one of the passenger 


pampering liners plying between the 


Americas—leisurely enough for the 
savoring of many new experiences 
Refreshed by ocean and sky, re 


created by rest and beauty, one can 
repeat the lines written by Words 
worth in honor ot Haiti's noblest son, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture: 


Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee 
. . « Thou hast great allies; 
Thy 
And love, and man’s unconquerable 

mind. 


friends are exultations, agonies, 


An Inter-Island Air Trip 


(Continued Jrom page 60) 


Then | should go on to Maui. | 
should like again to go up Mount 
| faleakala, greatest 
in the world. 


extinct volcano 
Hlow interesting it is 
to watch the change in vegetation 
from the palms, the tlowering trees, 
the fields of sugar cane, at the base, 
to the Temperate Zone plants halt 
up. We greet dandelions and 
white clover like friends trom home. 
The air is crisp and cool. 

At the top, we walk over rough 
black cinders to the edge of the cra 
ter. Miles away we can see the other 
edge of the huge bowl. Clouds bil- 
low around below it. Two 
thousand the black, 
desolate floor of the crater, with here 
and there huge cones rising from it. 
It could hold a city. 

Haleakala, house ot 


way 


and 


feet below is 


the Sun! | 
should like to be there early in the 
morning when Sol takes possession of 
his house, touching the rim of the 
crater with gold and sending his rays 
farther and farther down the valley 
until the whole panorama comes 
vividly co life. On the other part 
of this double island, we can see the 
wild, picturesque Iso Valley. 

I should go on to Hawaii, to see 
two of the largest active volcanoes 
in the world. These are Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea. From Kilauea’s great 


pit, Halemaumau, House of Fire, 
smoke constantly rises. 1 should visit- 
the observatory to see where Dr. 


Jaggar, famed volcanologist, carries 
on his investigations and learn where 
the bombs were dropped which di- 
verted a lava flow from Hilo a few 
years ago. This island has, also, 
Mauna Kea, a great extinct volcano. 
On Hawaii, too, are tree ferns, 
coffee plantations, heiaus (ancient 
places of worship), an old city of ref- 
uge, and the monument to Captain 
Cook who discovered the islands. 








acation 

AULALS ron 

ew Orleans 
and Yew York 


New Orleans to four enticing trop. 
ical ports: Havana; Cristobal, 
Canal Zone; Puerto Cabezas, Nica. 
ragua; LaCeiba, Republic of 
Honduras. These 12 day cruise; 
sail every Wednesday. White liner; 
Contessa and Cefalu. Economica) 
fares start at $117.50. 
e 
New Orleans to Mexico City with 
its charm of old Spain. 12 day 
cruises every other Friday on §,.5, 
Morazan. Cruise fare of $145 pro. 
vides steamer to Vera Cruz, scenic 
rail trip to Mexico City, and a 
stay there of four days with 
hotel, meals and tours all included. 


New York to Santiago, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica; and La Ceiba, 
Republic of Honduras. Gay Car. 
ibbean Treasure Cruises of 13 
days with a sailing every Satur- 
day. White fruit liners Atlantida 
and Amapala. Cruise rates from 
$130 include tours at each port 
and novel jungle trip at La Ceiba 


Also 13% day Freighter Trips 
Baltimore to Haiti, including Cap 
Haitien $110 and up. 


@ 
STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
11 Broadway, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
or Travel Agents 











MODERN BOOKCASES 











for the MODEST BUDGET 


LOUD 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


5 75 and Up—per | 
Book Section 
DIRECT from FACTORY | 
ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 
at over 40% SAVING 
Vortable — bita any Spo 
Reeeding Glass Doors for 
protection and convenience 
Price of the combinatic 
hown at left Only? | 
Write for your copy of Gur | 
illustrated Catalog No.!-1 | 
showing many new aad 
attractive designe, finales 
and arrangements at cor | 
respondingly LOW Prices 


C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. | 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 
New York Showroom, 130 W.42ndSt., Wis.7-8663 | 
Just another arrangement of the | 
aame combination as illustrated 
above, plus an extra top and base 
Price complete 
ss illustrated } 
Onty $19.50 
(in 2% in. length) 
ECONOMICAL 
ATTRACTIVE 


SECTIONAL IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,10U0 a Year 


feachers have a big advantage because ot a 
training and education. Big pay, short hour ‘ : 
pleasant work Write imme diately to eos 
Institute, Dept. M229, Rochester, N. Y., for - 
list of positions for teachers and full particu 


telling you how to qualify for them 


















HEN BUVING SHEET MUS! 

as ur ’ u 

CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT. COSTS ONLY, 15; A CO 


ee ON REQUEST 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
260 W.40mSTREET N.Y.C. 


a « 








itati Announcemests 
® lavita i SPECIAL prices oo 
100 hand-engraved $ red 
@ Ing Including two aets of env« ~ ¢~ 


100 Seript Lettering 
weenie Sang 100 Visiting Cards 


| N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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School Banking around the World 


(Continued from page 44) 


errIE—Just as France and Sweden 
yy claim to having the first school 
savings banks, so Scotland also claims 
edit for having had the first sav- 
ings bank for grownups. In the year 
1310, Dr. Henry Duncan, a Presby- 
veian minister of our country, started 
, new kind of bank where the poor 
people of his parish could save some 
each week from their small wages. 
poucLas—In Dr. Duncan’s bank 
their money was not only safe, but it 
athered interest, too. Thus a pound 
yon became more than a pound. 
errir—From Scotland to far- 
away Australia; from Canada to the 
colonies of South Africa, the domin- 
ons of the British Empire encourage 
zirls and boys to be thrifty. 
poucLas—And what more can ye 
av than that? Good day. 
‘prrie—Good day. 

xOBERT—Wait! Aren’t you going 
to entertain us, too? 

poucLas—Well, I willna waste my 


hit 
pit 


preath on the bagpipes, but I have 
brought a phonograph record of 
their music if ye'd like to hear it. 
pupus—Oh, yes! Please play it. 
(They place the record on the 
honograph and take their seats, 
Douglas turns off the machine when 
the music stops. The class applauds.) 
MISS MORGAN—Now we are going 
to hear about the practice of thrift 


in Belgium. Come in, Marie and 
Francois. 

(Enter Marie and Francois. ) 
rRANCOIs—Our little country, 


Belgium, also has helped with the 
growth of the school savings bank. 


At the International Congress of 
Charities in Brussels in 1856, the 
addresses and conferences on thrift 


education aroused the interest of hun- 
dreds of people. 

Manit—Francois Laurent, Minister 
of Public Justice, and also a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Ghent, wished to have a bank in 
every Belgian school, and a savings 
bankbook in the hands of every child. 
He used to go from school to school 
telling pupils of the great advantage 
of being thrifty. 

FRANCOIS—In 1873 a committee 
which had been appointed by the 
King of Belgium awarded Professor 
laurent some money that had been 
left by a wealthy man to be given 
to the person who had done the most 
toward helping the working people. 
When this famous prize was awarded 
to Professor Laurent, it drew the at- 
tention of the whole country toward 
the value of the school bank. As a re- 
sult many merchants and businessmen 
gave more money to help support the 
‘chool savings program in Belgium. 

_ MARIE —We are proud of Bel- 
gums part in helping the rest of the 
world to understand the need for 
teaching girls and boys to save. 

MISS MORGAN—That is true, girls 
and boys. It is largely to Belgium 
that we owe the fact that we have 
school banking in this country today. 
John, you looked up the origin of 
school banks in the United States. 


Vill you tell us what you discov- 
ered? , 


(Marie and Francois go to their 
wals as John rises and walks to the 


f 


Iront of the room.) 
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jouN—I shall be very glad to, 
Miss Morgan. Jean Henri Thiry, a 
Belgian by birth, but a naturalized 
citizen of this credited 
with the first plan of 
school savings in the United States. 
In 1885, due to Mr. Thiry’s efforts, a 
school bank was started in Long 
Island City, New York. From there, 
the school bank spread all over the 
country. (Goes to his scat.) 

JANE (raises her hand, receives a 
nod from Miss Morgan)—I_ read 
that the city of Beloit, Wisconsin, 
had the very first school bank in the 
United States. In 1882, three years 
before Mr. Thiry succeeded in get- 
ting the school bank established in 
Long Island City, Mr. S. T. Merrill 
of Beloit introduced school savings 
into the public schools of Beloit. 

MISS MORGAN—That is correct, 
Jane, but the first Beloit school bank 
lasted for only five years. 


country, is 
successful 


However, 
a number of years later it was re- 
vived. In the meantime, the school 
savings plan which had been begun 
in Long Island City had continued 
and had been adopted in many neigh 
boring cities, from where it spread 
all over the country. Alice, are you 
ready to give us some statistics on the 
school savings bank? 

ALICE (TASINY )—Yes, Miss Morgan. 
There are than 14,000 
school have school 
savings banks. And there are more 
than $40,000,000 on deposit in these 
banks to the credit of school children 
in the United States. 

(Class applauds.) 

MISS MORGAN (rising)——-Why do 
you suppose these influential men of 


now more 


systems which 


France, Belgium, Sweden, and othe: 
countries thought it so important for 
girls and boys to have this CXAPEriener 
in thrift? (Several hands are raised.) 
Richard? 
RICHAKD-—I 


think il because 


the habit of Saving needs to be started 


was 


Then when we 
are older we will continue to save and 


when we are younypy. 


put our money in the bank. 


MISS MOKGAN—TI agree with you. 
But, do we save just for the sake of 
in the bank? 


(raises her hand and receives 


putting money 

ALICE 
a nod from Miss Morgan)—No, we 
We who 
are in school may put away a littk 
money each week in order to buy a 
bicycle later on or perhaps to help us 
with our future education. 


save for a definite purpose. 


Grown 
ups save to buy homes or in order to 
be independent when they grow old. 

BETtyY—Miss Morgan, may we all 
sing “America the Beautiful” before 
we begin banking today? 

MISS MORGAN—That is a splendid 
idea. Are you ready, girls and boys? 

(As Miss Morgan gives the signal, 
the pupils rise, and sing.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
a French folk 


“At Pierrot’s Door,” 
song in translation, and 
“America the Beautiful” may be found 
in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago. “Thirty-two Dutchies” is a 


Dutch dance that two can do. It is 
found in Character Dances for School 
Programs, by Hilda ©. Kozman, pub- 


lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Several short characteristic poems of 
Sweden in translation may be found in 


Erik and Britta, by Virginia Olcott, 
published by Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. Bagpipes are included in 


Victor Record No. V-49. 
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Completely revised edition 
of “THE PERIODIC CYCLE” 


FOR GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


_— SANDS of teachers all over the 
country have used “The Periodic 
Cycle” to help them explain men- 
struation to young girls, Now— 
Modess offers you a new, greatly im- 
proved edition, 

This new edition is a complete. 
step-by-step story of the periodic 
cycle written especially for girls of 
high school age. It takes up such 
problems as: What causes menstrua- 
tion? What are menstrual disturb- 
ances? Is it safe to bathe, shampoo, 
exercise during a period? A gloss- 
ary has been included to explain the 
medical terms used, 

Copies of “The Periodic Cycle” are 


free to teachers, See coupon below. 


A SET OF 6 MENSTRUAL ANATOMY CHARTS 


\ set of six menstrual anatomy 


charts. showing the process of 


struation, provides illustration for 


“The Periodic Cy ele.” These charts. 


in color, are scientifically accurate. 
vetreadily understood, Teachers who 
use The Periodie Cycle” in’ their 


classes, will find these charts helpful. 


For Younger Girls—Another Booklet! 


Miodess also offers a clear, accurate hooklet writ- 
ten for younger girls, “What a ‘Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister” tells the facts on 


“urow ing up and prepares virls for the first men- 


strual period, 


Today! Send for all this Free Material. bor 
older girls. order “The Periodic Cycle” and a 
set of charts. For younger girls. order “What a 
Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” Be 
sure to ask for enough booklets so that every 
girl in your new group may have her own copy. 

An experienced teacher has prepared an outline 
explaining how to use these teaching aids effective 
ly. This outline will be sent along with the booklets, 





Anatomy Charts. 
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FREE! |: 
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Two authoritative i 
booklets on menstrual | 
hygiene. Complete 1 
set of six ; 
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Personal Products Corp. t 


Pleane 


Periodic 
Wrote to Her Young Sister.” ( 
the set of G Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of 
the charts is limited to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle in their classes.) 


Veame 


Tithe 


tddress 


C20 men 









ut. E-10, Milltown, New Jersey 
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Have your own copy of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


each month! 


DEPEND on using occasional copies of THE 
JCTOR seen in the library 


IN" 
INSTRI 


from teacher friends. 
month, not only in 
teaching procedures, 
file material that you wish to keep for later refer 


ence. The cost of an individual subscription to 

THE INSTRUCTOR is small and ne immediate cash 

1 outlay is necessary. Fill out and mail to us today 

‘Os = i ] the order blank on pave 71, so that you will be 
Costs Less Than ¢ a Day assured of having THE INSTRUCTOR always at 
During the School Year hand for instant and constant classroom reference. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


or borrowed 
You need your own copy each 
order to keep abreast of new 


but also in order to clip and 
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Here is one at 
Hinds laboratory... 


to make Hinds lotion an 
extra-creamy emulsion! 


HEN you smooth your chapped 
hands with Hinds, you're using 
the triumph of 64 years of hand-lotion 


experience. Using Hinds is simple . 
making it is a scientist’ s job. 
The Lightnin’ 


the many pieces of technical equipment used 


Mixer above is just one of 


to make Hinds extra-creamy, extra-softening. 
Here, with the aid of the Lightnin’ 


Hinds pure ingredients are emulsified. 


Mixer, 
Being an emulsion, Hinds contains mil- 
lions of particles of emollients...suspended 
in the milky-white lotion itself to be more 
readily helpful to dry, rough skin! Use 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to coax 
back the soft, 
hard water, and harsh cleansers take away. 
$1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

FREE! Send for sample of Hinds Honey 
Write Lebn & Fink 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


1940, Lehn & Fink Products Corp 


lovely look that chalk dust, 


and Almond Cream. 
Products Corp., 


Copyright 
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HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 
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A Sentinel 


of Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 59) 


To complete the story of the island's 
chief source of wealth, | might go 
with the oxcarts that carry the cane 
the waving fields of silvery 
green to the refinery. In the moun 
tainous sections, I could see the 
for the cultivation 
Perhaps a trip to the central part of 
the island would reveal patches of 
the finest 
fields in the world, 


from 


areas 


used of coffee. 


white—some_ of tobacco 


u nder Cc heesec lot h . 


I have often heard of the skill 
with which the natives use their 
hands. At Guayama, my interest 


would be in visiting a factory to see 
native girls cutting sapphires, dia- 
monds, or other jewels. I should like 
to watch others at work weaving 
rugs, mats, and baskets, or doing em- 
broidery. Examples of such work I 
should treasure among my souvenirs 
of a delightful trip to Puerto Rico. 





My Perfect Vacation Land 


(Continued from page 


masses of ferns. The effect was very 
tropical and somehow exactly right. 

One day we would lounge on the 
beach at Wailua (on the island of 
Kauai) where the velvety texture of 
the sand reminds one of cornmeal. 
Waikiki Beach—easily reached from 
Honolulu—is world famous. 

Many hours would be spent in the 
water. To a thin-blooded creature 
used to enduring a maximum ten 
minutes of swimming, the warm surf 
of Hawaii is great fun. One 
quite nonchalant 


soon 
about 
coasting toward shore in an outrigger 
the 
of a couple of beach boys, of course. 
Most visitors, inspired by the casual 
attitude these boys have toward the 
sea, try the thrilling sport of surf- 


becomes 


canoe—under careful guidance 


boarding, too. 

must go to watch 
the fishermen. A kerosene can worn 
the back feeds a torch. The 


One night we 


on 


60) 


wavering. reflection of the flares on 
the water and the fluid movement as 
the spear is used make a picture that 
lingers in the memory. 

I should hope to visit the Pali again 
to see if the wind there really has the 
breathtaking power I remember. 

And perhaps someone would invite 
me to another luau where I could eat 
pork roasted in an outdoor oven. 

Thinking about food reminds me 
of the day our driver stopped the car 
so that we could eat wedges of gold- 
en pineapple right out of the field— 
sweet as honey in its ripeness. 

Other foods I wish I could enjoy 
again are the papayas, the tiny ba- 


nanas, the luscious fresh coconut ice 
cream, and toast made from taro 
bread. 


As the boat slid away from the 
pier on our homeward trip, I threw 
my lei on the water. If it drifted to 
shore, my return is assured! 


Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 11) 


and fire door. The dates for 
the recharging of fire extinguishers 
were noted, and we checked with the 
superintendent of buildings to find 
how often hose lines are inspected. 

In studying fires in the home we 
asked the any 
had occurred in the children’s homes. 
We listed them and 
which the children knew. 


boxes, 


causes of fires which 


other causes 
Then to 
gether we tried to plan ways to avoid 
fires in and discussed what 
to do if fire broke out in our home. 

This discussion led to the topic of 
city fire departments. We made 
trip to the nearest city to observe a 
new and hydraulic 
ladder truck that had just been pur- 
chased there. The firemen explained 
the the equipment, and an- 
swered our questions. When we re- 
turned, we practiced the correct way 
of reporting fires, evaluated our trip, 
and wrote notes of thanks to those 
who had made our trip possible. 

At the close of the study of safety 
from fire, one group of children had 
collected pictures from old magazines 
and arranged them in a scrapbook to 
show kinds of fire-fighting equip- 
ment, the causes of fires, and the 
means of preventing fires, Another 
group sketched fire-fighting equip- 
ment from the bucket brigades of 
colonial days to the present day. Still 


he mies, 


sedan pumper 


use of 





another group sketched all they knew 
about the means firemen employ to 
obtain speed and to promote safety in 
putting out fires. 

The study of our community has 
been one of the most satisfying pieces 
of work we have ever done in social 
The children have partici- 

planning, working, and 
evaluating in a genuinely interesting 
Much reading, writing, think- 
ing, and appraising were done that are 
not indicated in this report. Almost 
every day in some class a pupil will 
say, “That is just like so-and-so in 
our community.” 


st udies. 
pated in 


way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Buck Hill Falls 


Pocono Mts. 


The Inn. % hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. Skiing ... skating . . . toboggan- 
ing ... dog sledding with real Alaskan Huskies 


. hiking ... horseback riding. Highways kept 
clear all winter. New York Office, 630 Fitth 
Avenue, Clrele 5-5620. 

VIRGINIA 


Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club. 
all year. Two golf courses. Tennis, 
fishing. Heated indoor swimming pool. 
ed clientele. New York City Office, 
Ave., Roland Eaton, Managing Director. 
for Booklet 13. 


W illiamsburg 
Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. 
Williamsburg—a living an 
tion 
cities. 
from $2, at the 
New York Office, 


Inn from $5. 
680 Fifth Ave. 


Open 
riding, 
Select- 
610 Fifth 
Ask 


Visit Colonial 
authentic restora- 
of one of America’s great 18th century 
Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
Fine food. 
CIrele 6-8896. 





Hotels And Reaia 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark  ; 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln pay 


rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single 7 


Double. Large rooms and suites for grou 
4 or more at $1 daily per person. Wp 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


American Woman's Club, 
Charming residence for smart women. ¢ 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, music ne 
1200 rooms with bath. Weckly $12 uP 
$16 up double; daily $2.50 up Single, 
double. Bkit. IN. John Paul Stz ack, Wary 


353 West 5 Sith « 


Udirg 


Belvedere Hotel, Opposite 


Madison Sy» 
Garden. 319 West 48th St. a 


One block to Brea 





way, 2 blocks to Radio City. 4506 big, out 
rooms with bath, shower, serving pantr R 
taurant. ar. $2.50 Single; $3.59 hes 
Special Weekly Rates. 

George Washington, 2%rd St. at Lexingy 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with pr; 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double, Wee 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 doy) 


Write for Booklet “IM” 
New York City. 


New York City 


and Supervue map 


Hotel Paramount 


At 46th St., ju 
west of Broadwa; 
Times Sq. In the 
atre district, neg 
shopping center, 2) 
stories of delight 
ful rooms—privat 
bath, circulating ic 
water, and radi 
Dining rooms ai 
conditioned. Week 
ly, monthly specia 
rates to teacher 
and groups. Sing) 
$2.50; double $ 
Request booklet 


Shy as 





New York City 
Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sts Larue single rooms from $3.50; doubk 


from $5. 2-room suites $6 for 1 or 2 person 
All rooms with bath, circulating ice water 
radio. Swimming pool and gymnasium free 


Near Times Square, Central Park, 


shops. 


New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 


45th St., west of 
B’way. 700 large, 
delightful rooms 
bath, radio, circu- 
lating ice water. 
Quiet, yet at Times 
Sq. Near theatres, 
Radio City. Conven- 
ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 
etc. Meals, moder- 
ate priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 
$2.50-—Double from 
$3.50. Booklet. Roy 
Moulton, Manager. 





New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly 
ice have made th 
Prince George th 
favorite New York 
hotel of et ucators 
4 restaurants, col 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 


serv 





1,000 large rooms 
with bath. Single 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators 
14 East 28th 5t 
Send for Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the ye a 
Hotels in America.” In the center of og Three 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks 


cm 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. R 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Ma 
Rates begin at $3.85. 


Pittsburgh 
Fort Pitt Hotel, 10th St. 


block from Pennsylvania 5t 
terminals. 700 rooms from od 
$3.00 double; with bath from — —_ 
$3.50 double. Special rates mont Pe oie 3000 
nent. Write for booklet. Phone Atlan 


and Penn Ave. One 
ation and all Bu 
$1.50 single ane 
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before the teller’s window. The 
teller is ably assisted by his book- 
keeper, who helps him locate the 
individual deposit slips as each 
child makes his deposit or with- 
drawal. The total amount of 
each child’s transaction is carefully 
recorded on his deposit slip and in 
his bankbook. The two must 
agree at all times. 
£. Balancing accounts, 
One arithmetic period each week 
is used to balance the bank de- 
posits. Each child in the class 
participates, for he considers him- 
slf a shareholder, and takes a per- 
sonal interest in seeing that the 
bank accounts are kept straight. 
The teacher can compare the total 
deposit made by each child as he 
reads it from his bankbook with 
that recorded on his deposit slip. 
As the individual total deposits 
are read, they are listed on the 
blackboard in columns of no more 
than five numbers. The children 
add these numbers on paper and 
then add the column totals. When 
all the column results are checked 
for accuracy, the totals are com- 
bined and the sum of the class de- 
posits is found, 
In this way the children are 
kept constantly aware of the val- 
ue of systematic saving, and are 
encouraged to continue. 
IV. Results. 

The goal of 100 per cent bank en- 
rollment was attained and the bank- 
ing activity became a group activity. 


A Banking Activity 


(Continued from page 16) 


In a period of exactly forty school 
days the total savings amounted to 
$21.09. In a group of fifty-two 
children there was a 100 per cent en- 
rollment, the last child having made 
his first deposit on the thirty-fifth 
day ‘of the bank’s organization. 

The first week that the bank ac- 
counts were balanced, despite the 
fact that there were just a few 
figures to deal with, only eight chil- 
dren out of a possible forty-six were 
able to figure accurately the total 
amount deposited for that week. 

The eighth week that the accounts 
were balanced, even though the num- 
bers to work with had _ increased 
noticeably, twenty-six children out 
of a possible forty-three were able to 
figure accurately the total deposits. 

As a result of this bank activity, 
eighteen children have started a per- 
sonal account in one of the local 
banks. 

The arithmetic factors that enter 
into an activity of this sort are as 
follows: multiple column addition, 
addition with carrying, use of dollar 
signs, zero difficulties, decimal points, 
subtraction with borrowing, use of 
interest, place value, reading numbers 
involving dollars and cents, and 
money value. 

Some of the educational factors of 
the unit are: attention, correlation, 
apperception, accuracy, organization, 
interest, and motivation. 

Some of the social factors of the 
unit are: co-operation, dependability, 
honesty, thrift, and industry. 





Steps in Drawing Winter Fun 


(Continued from page 33) 


the air, begin to draw it above the 
nose. When you draw the lower arm, 
begin at the neck. Be sure to make 
the arm long enough. 

| would draw the lower leg first. 
Notice that it is a continuation of 
the line of the back. When drawing 
the leg in the air, notice that it goes 
up higher than the upper hand. 
Another side-view irl. 

Look at the picture in lower right 
corner of page 33 for this same girl. 
She is in the upper right corner and 
s Coasting, hanging to the back of 
the boy in front of her. You will 
hnd it easy to draw her, for she is al- 
most like the children you have 
learned to draw. 
Side-view boy. 

He will be easy to draw, for you 
have now learned how to draw heads, 
arms, sweaters, legs, and feet in dif- 
lerent positions, 


Skating Picture (page 33). 

The picture is made more interest- 
ing because the children are having 
fun. In the upper part of the pic- 
ture, the boys are doing the work 
and the girl is gliding. In the lower 
part of the picture, a boy has fallen 
on the ice. Two girls are skating 
toward him. 

Some children have all dark clothes. 
Others have dark and light clothes. 
Some boys have long trousers, and 
some short. This adds variety. 
Color, 

1. When drawing the snow man, 
if he is drawn with blue lines, he will 
look cold. 

2. The sky can usually be made a 
darker blue in snow pictures, 

3. All tree trunks need not be 
made brown or black. Some may be 
made purple, others dark red, and 
others purple and brown mixed. 


Suggestions for Using Posters 


(Continued from pages 29 and 35) 


. WHY not suggest that your pu- 

pils make some posters illustrat- 
ing habits of thrift? If the slogans 
wre general, like the one on page 25, 
and bear no dates, a different poster 
can be displayed on each bank day 
over a period of weeks. 
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The poster on page 35 might be 
the first in a series of drawings of fa- 
mous people bearing the general title 
of “Honor Our Great Men and 
Women.” Each picture could be a 
silhouette with the name of the per- 
son in large letters beneath. 
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BUT | DID CARE-AND WHEN | HEARD 
THE CHILDREN CALL ME A CROSS-PATCH- 


BE FAIR to yourself and your 
family... Get relief from HEADACHES and associated 
distress—the fast, gentle, Alka-Seltzer way! Alka- 
Seltzer can provide fast relief because its analgesic 
is combined with alkaline ‘buffers’ the special Alka- 
Seltzer way. Then, too, when ACID STOMACH dis- 
comfort accompanies your headache—Alka-Seltzer 
should be even more your choice—because Alka- 
Seltzer’s alkalizing elements speedily neutralize ex. 
cess gastric acidity and bring welcome stomach calm. 

Take Alka-Seltzer also, for quick, comforting relief 
in the misery of COLDS, MUSCULAR ACHES and 
PAINS and MUSCULAR FATIGUE. You'll enjoy its 
pleasant taste, gentle action and above all—YOU'LL 
FEEL BETTER FAST! 


gimmity * Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY of ALKA- 

faginu, @ = SELTZER? You may have it just for the asking. Write 

Weary to Dept. 1-23, Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
et 





BOUT IT J Wg 
>t te 





















THERES NOTHING QUITE LIKE THE 
ALKA-SELTZER WAY TO RELIEVE 
A HEADACHE FAST-IT'S PAIN- 
RELIEVING ANALGESIC CAN 
WORK FASTER BECAUS 
ITS COMBINED WITH 
ALKALIZING 
“BUFFERS” } 































9. 
My 


a 


-| DECIDED TO TRY ALKA-SELTZER 
AS ADVERTISED ON THE RADIO 








GEE MOM-YOURE SWELL NOW 
")-You MUST FEEL A LOT BETTER 


YES-GOOD OLD ALKA SELTZER 
TOOK CARE OF THAT = I'LL 
NEVER BE WITHOUT IT AGAIN 


At All Drug Stores..by 
the glass or package 
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with American Boy $3.50 $3.25 with Junior Arts and Activities(10 nos.) $4 $4.05 
with American Childhood (10 nos.) 5.00 4.50 with Liberty 450 4.25 
th American Girl 400 3.65 with Look (26 nos.) i 4.15 
with American Home ) 3.25 with MeCall’s Magazine and Redbook 6 ' 5.25 
with American Magazine 5.00 4.75 with Nature Magazine (10 nos.) 5.00 
with American Magazine and Collier's 7.00 6.00 with Open Road for Boys 3.25 
with Athletic Journal (10 nos.) 100 3.65 with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 
with Better English ‘ 4.25 with The Pathfinder 3.15 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3 3.50 with Popular Mechanics 00 4.50 
with Boys’ Life 4( 3.75 with Popular Science Monthly 4.00 3.60 
with Child Life ( 4.50 with Practical Home Economics 4! 4.15 
with Childhood Education (9 nos.) ( 4.75 th Progressive Education (8 nos.) 5.25 
with Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 5.00 with Reader’s Digest 5.25 
with Children’s Play Mate 1 3.65 with Scholastic (32 nos.)——English or 
with Collier’s, National Weekly ) 4.25 Social Studies Edition | Spec fy 3.60 
with Collier’s and Woman‘’s Home Comp. 4.75 vith School Arts Magazine (10 nos.) 5.10 
with Correct English 4.50 with Story Parade 4.25 
with Current History and Forum 5.00 with Wee Wisdom 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine { 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 3 3.25 
with Harper’s Magazine ( 6.00 vith Weman’s Home Comp. & American 690 5.25 
with Home Arts—Needlecraft f 2.75 th, Young America (42 nos.) ) 3.25 
with Journal of Geography ‘9 nos.) 4.65 with Youth Today ‘To Schools) | 4.75 


NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR 


is desired for TWO YEARS in 


any of the above offers, add $1.75 to prices in second column. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription ((J new or [] renewal) to 


with the 


Use. This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


Date 





THE INSTRUCTOR to start 





issue for [ ] 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching aids, as written on lines below. 


This order totals $ I will remit on or before Feb. 5th, 1941. [) 1 am enclosing 


payment in full. [] I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 5th, not to be cashed before that dat« 
My Name P.O. 


St. or R.D State 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the 
use a separate 
inchea, for each 
Number of 
your name, 


specified itema, 
alip of paper, J'y by 
item On the alip write 
together with 


mailing addre MM, 


item deaired, 


achool, and 


te aching position Neon the requeat alipes 
to TREASURE-ThOvVE Pe INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y In the envelope with 


the slips enclose a %-cent stamp, plaa any 
emittance called for in a par 
When a supply for p spils 
thin will he atated. Please 
do not ask fur items that were mentioned 


than five 


additiona 
ticular case 
is availahle 


more month s ago, 





281. A Kit of Aviation Aids 
United Air 


gratitude of 


earned the 
and high 
school teachers who are secking material 


Lines have 


upper-grade 


Recently they have issued 
Kil of Aviation Aids, 
prising: a Teacher's Manual; 12 
printed pictures of planes and air travel, 


on flying. 
Teaching com 
large 
showing development since 1920; an 
aviation wall map of the United States 
(18's by 


40 printed sheets (8 by 10 inches) for 


28 inches); colorful posters; 


distribution to pupils, giving an au 
map on one side and pictures of airplanes 
on the other; and a sheet which suggests 
This timely 


Aviation Kit is essentially 


uses of all the materials. 
ind attractive 
free for the asking, since the 10 cents 
that is required is a nominal charge for 


postage and handling. 
282. More Vitamins 
The 


wheat retained 


manner of milling 


all the 


which are 


primitive 
natural food ck 
ments, some of missing i 
The wheat germ, 


found in modern whole wheat, 


highly refined flour. 
is one of 


the richest matural sources of the impor 


tant vitamin B, (thiamin). The Ral 
ston Research Laboratories have put 
out a 20-page booklet on this subject, 


illustrated with photographs and with 
charts that show the mineral and vita 
min requirements in normal and special 
diet, 
value of vitamin B,, and a_ pictorial 
story of the making of a cereal. The 
teacher may obtain, in addition to her 
own copy, 
for class use, those available being listed 


in the booklet. 


diets, essentials of an adequate 


reprints of particular pages 


283. If You Like Music 

Radio, once the supposed enemy of the 
phonograph, has popularized worth- while 
music to such an extent that there is a 
demand for the recording of entire sym 
phonies. Records, and instruments too, 
have improved immensely, Teachers need 
a guide to the best in all types of record 
ed music. Excellent critical comments 
on recent offerings are presented in the 
Gramophone Record Supplement, the 
most recent issue of which will be sent 
to you upon request. It provides infor- 
mation that can be used readily in cor- 
relating music with various subjects. 


284. Identifying Trees in Winter 

Can you call trees by name 
when they are bare of leaves? Each 
twig provides clues. You can make a 
game of learning by taking as a guide 
How to Be a Tree Detective, published 
by Rutherford Platt, lecturer and na- 
ture photographer. Besides showing 
how to identify common native trees, 
this leaflet has drawings of winter sil- 
houettes and a pictorial key to ever- 
greens. A copy will be sent to any 
interested teacher, 


even 
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The Sense of Touch for Soap Sculpture 


(Continued from page 39) 


from the model before him. 
cuts around the outline of the sketch 


to make a stencil or pattern. He 
places the pattern on the soap, and 
outlines it with an orange stick or 


pencil, (No carbon paper ms neces 
sary.) 
Before the 


bring lo the children’s attention the 


actual cutting begins, 


form of the model by having cach 
child pick up the model in turn. Then 
mention such projections as tail, cars, 


teet, and so on. They are now ready 
to cut away the unwanted soap from 
the markings on the cake. 

You say to the children, 
model so that you 


W here to shape "Sg 


“keel the 
will know 
Then they 


to cut the convex and concave forms 


just 
start 


of the figure. 


If a child asks help, say him, 


“Feel how it curves, how it goes 


Then he 


around and underneath” 
original model). 
own work” 

ing). Then 
do you feel?” 


(using the 
“Now = feel your 
(using their soap carv- 
ask, “What differences 
In this way the chil 
dren can correct their own faults. 
Using this method our litth sculp 
feel 
and 


and their fingers gather 


tors become self-reliant as they 


the convex and concave forms 
projections, 
intelligence as to the third dimension. 

You may go one step further and 
really find what the children’s 
sense of touch has taught them by 
having them draw a sketch of their 
different 
They will then be drawing 
from work with which they are very 
much acquainted. At this time they 
can also reach into their imaginatton 
for the background scenes for their 


inimal or figure. 


out 


own soap sculpture from 


a ngles. 


January Stories to Remember 


(Continued from page 19) 


I. Write T after the statement if it is 
truce; write if it is false. 

lL. Paul Revere was born on April 
18, 1775. 

2. He took part in the Boston Tea 
Party. 

>. In private life he was a gold 
smith and copperplate engraver. 


I. Choose the correet word or words 
to complete cach statement, 

lL. Daniel 
stammering, an 


Webster w is (a loud, 
eloquent ) speaker. 


2. He was a (poor, shy, bold) boy. 


3. He was a prominent figure in 
(politics, war, science). 
4. He served his country as (sen- 


ator, president, general). 


Wh. Answer the following questions. 

1. Where was Robert E. 
2. Where 
} 


l ee born? 


was he educated? 


Of what college was he che 
president? 
4+. How was his wife related to 


Martha Washington? 
5. What position did he occupy in 
the Civil War? 


How to Make and Use a Fruit-Box Loom 


(Continued from page 


larger. The photographs show the 
steps in the process, from making the 
loom to the finished article. 

The project 
values in 


can have tine social 
teaching co-operation bx 


and 


the weavers, who can be planning che 


tween the builders of the looms 


design and preparing the materials 
while the looms are being built. | 
particularly like this square type of 
loom, because many squares can be in 


34) 


the process of preparation at the same 
The 
wait for their turn at a single large 
loom, yet it involves their working 
together compatibly with a common 
purpose and with a degree of organ 
i7ation—several the small 
squares, some joming the squares in 
to strips, and others joining the strips 
into the final whole, whether it be a 
doily or a rug for a playhouse. 


Lilnic. children do not have to 


weaving 


Cotton as an Art Material 


(Continued from page 


on the snow man’s head. Cut features 


and buttons to resemble lumps of 
coal and paste them on the snow 
man. Add a strip of cotton below 


the snow man, 

Black paper is used for the back 
ground of the two scenes shown on 
page 
paper, 


31. Cut che trees from green 
the moon from yellow paper, 
and the stars from white paper, and 
paste them on. Cut the snow man 
from white or black paper, cover him 
with cotton, and paste him in place. 
Add the cotton at the bottom. 

The ribbon forming the scarf of 


the snow man at the bottom of the 


31) 


page must be tied around his neck be- 
tore the hgure is pasted on the back- 
ground. White ribbon is folded and 


pasted at the right of the figure; then- 


a greeting is printed on it with pencil 

or crayon. 
Cotton 

schoolroom 


snow men pasted on the 
windows make pleasing 
The children will want 
to fill the sky with snowflakes, clouds, 
stars, the moon, and so on. Such 
scene is also attractive when drawn on 
the blackboard. Pictures made in this 
way may be covered with transparent 
cellulose tissue, framed, and hung on 
the wall. 


decorations. 
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COSMETIC BRACELET 


Complete with Lipstick, Rouge 
=. Powder, 4 Puffs, % Mirrors, 4 
cleverly hidden within the brace 
let! A flick of your tinger trav 
forms this unique bracelet 


your complete make-up kit! | 
tra smart! Exquisitely designed 
Neutral cosmetics. 12 gay cor 
vith yold metal bands. 
postpaid complete with refills 
xtra reilly Soe, Guaranteed 


House of Gifts, Box 2008-A9, Miami Beach, Fis. 








FREE TO TEACHERS 


‘The Story of Western 
illustrated book about 
lumber industry, for Junior High Stu- 
dents. Noobligation. Write 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
506 Yeon Building Portland, Oregon 


— HOTEL EMPIRE 


maintained ina new condi- 
700 Rooms tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines. Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York. Rates from 
2.00 single; $3.00 double. 
BROADWAY at 63rd ST.--NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” E. B. Bell, Gen. Mg. 


Single copy of “ 
Pines,"” 64-page, 
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Needing protection, list « at uc 
kors 


WILD FLOWERS 0". D 


eards 25¢ per doz, ; 100 outlines to_color 
ers’ aids 10c; list free. Wild Flower a 
Society, 3740° Oliver St., Washington, D 

_ — solicits —— 
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